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Our dodo’s a dreamer, a dolt.... 
Always broody, in love or in moult. 
At present she’s sitting 
On Grandmamma’s knitting, 
A dumbell, a dachshund, a top hat, 


a Dutch cheese, two choirboys 


and a GKN Patent Indented Foundation Bolt. 


The Indented Foundation Bolt is just one of the better ways of 

fastening hatched out by GKN. When it comes to making secure 

fastenings to concrete or masonry the GKN bolt makes the old fashioned 
Lewis or Rag bolts seem as dead as the dodo. 

Works managers, maintenance engineers, designers, and other people 


interested in making good fastenings with a minimum of trouble can always 
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Springtime for Old Buffers! 


Only small pieces of steel... but they were badly needed 
to make buckles for the buffer springs of Britain’s railway 
wagons. Sawing, shaping and slotting kept production of 
these buckles down to two per machine per day. So the 
BOC were called in—and one process, Flame Cutting, 
took the place of three. 95,000 buckles have been produced 
in a fraction of the time previously taken, and at about one- 
third the cost. Throughout Industry today BOC pro- 
cesses are reducing costs and cutting production time. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 





count on the co-operation of GKN. 


IF ITS A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN ONE 


GEN, 


TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 


BOLT AND NUT DIVISION, ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, S&S. 
HEATH STREET, 


SCREW DIVISION, BOX NO. 24, 


‘lean 
alwa ys stop, 
she said. Then — 


The chances are, your brakes aren’t as 
good as you think. They wear down and 
lose adjustment so gradually that you 
don’t notice—until, one day, you need to 
stop QUICKLY ... and can’t. 

Don’t risk a smash. Have your brakes 
tested. It only takes 5 minutes if your 
garage uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. 
Generally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 
there is a correct Ferodo grade for your 
car, to give safe, smooth stops and the 
longest possible wear. It pays to reline 
before brake-drums are damaged. 


When did your garage last 
test your brakes? Garages 
displaying this sign use the 
accurate Ferodo Meter. Write 
for address of your nearest 


Test your brakes when you change 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 aoe 


FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
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THE MARTYR KING WHOSE LAST WORD WAS “REMEMBER!”, AND WHOSE EXECUTION, THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
WAS COMMEMORATED ON JAN. 30: KING CHARLES L, AS PORTRAYED IN A CONTEMPORARY STATUE AT OXFORD. 


On January 30, 1649, Charles I. was executed on a scaffold erected in front of the ceremonies which have commemorated the 300th anniversary of his death 
Whitehall; and the dignity and courage of his behaviour earned the admiration have conveyed more general respect and admiration than would have been the 
even of his political opponents, the great Puritan poet, Marvell, writing, “ He case fifty or a hundred years ago. The portrait statue we show stands in the 
nothing common did, or mean, Upon that memorable scene.” Some words of Canterbury quadrangle of St. John’s, Oxford. It was executed by Hubert Le 
his iast speech—‘‘[the people's) liberty and freedom consists in having of govern- Sueur on the orders of Archbishop Laud, when President of the College, and 
ment those laws by which their life and their goods may be most their completed in 1634. Offered for sale during the Commonwealth, it was preserved 
wn...'’—have gained added significance during the last few decades, and by some Loyalist sympathiser and duly re-erected in its baroque surround. 
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I FIND, to my delight, unless what I have read in 
the Press is untrue, that I owe a Government 
Department—it may even be the Governmeat itself 
an apology. Two weeks ago on this page I criticised 
what seemed to me an anti-social and inhuman 
decision reported in the newspapers: that the long- 
promised and long-delayed passages of some 5000 wives 
and children of soldiers and airmen setving 
overseas would have to be foregone on account 
of the cost of their transport in otherwise empty 
aircraft. Since I wrote my protest against this 
decision, I have seen it reported that it has 
been reversed and that the families in question 
are to be united at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. The new decision shows generosity, 
breadth of vision, and humanity in those who 
made it and reflects the utmost credit on those 
responsible, whether they be Civil Servants or 
statesmen. I withdraw unreservedly, and with 
real pleasure, every word I wrote in criticism of 
that earlier decision reported in the Press. 
To bring humanity, judgment and conscience 
into the arbitrary and mechanical processes of 
State—administrative, economic or ideological 
seems to me the supreme function of the 
statesman. It is, I would suggest, the particular 
field of government in which Britain has long 
traditionally been supreme and always should be 
supreme. For our peculiar genius as a people in 
the art of government has been our temperate 
and realist capacity for adapting the ideas and 
systems of systematic brains to the daily needs 
and feelings of human nature. Throughout our 





MR. 


history, no sooner has a code of conduct or general IN FACT ALL THAT HE RECEIVED, APART FROM SOME TRIVIAL GIFTS, 


practise been adopted than we have begun im- 
perceptibly to alter it to make 
it conform to the less obvious 
but more subtle dictates of 
human conscience and equity. 
If, for instance, at one time 
a general and too sweeping 
theory was current as to the 
validity of capital punish- 
ment, British judges, and still 
more British juries, forthwith 
set to work to restore the 
balance of outraged humanity 
by avoiding all but essential 
‘convictions. If, at the present 
time or in the future, an 
opposite theory as to the 
universal iniquity of capital 
punishment should become 
established in law, one can be 
sure that if, and as soon as, 
the British people found 
the consequence to be an 
orgy of private killing, they 
would find a common-sense 
way round their too rigid 
interdiction, 

The worst tyranny in the 
world is one that makes men 
untrue to themselves All 
other tyrannies are tyrannies 
of the body alone, but this is 
one of the soul. Any rigid 
rule that causes men to act 
in contradiction to their own 
moral judgment is a tyranny 
of this order, A regimen like 
that of the Prussian Army, 
for instance, which accepted, 
excused and even glorified 
the commission of atrocities 
under orders, was a tyranny of the soul as well as of the 
body. It is, I think, the chief glory of the British Army— 
greater even than that of its courage and endurance in 
adversity—that its discipline At its highest exacts from 
all ranks the congluct of a gentleman. Anyone who 
saw the British Army in the Rhineland in 1918 and 
after, or in the Middle East during the late war—I 
cannot from first-hand knowledge speak of it in 
Germany to-day, for I have not seen it there—will 
appreciate the truth of what I mean. ‘ You sent us,” 
a Rhinelander said to an Englishman in 1919, “ an army 
of gentlemen.” Of all the laurels in Tommy Atkins’ 
battle-scarred cap, this, I reckon, is the proudest. 


CENSURED IN THE LYNSKEY REPORT: THREE TRIBUNAL W 





MR. SYDNEY STANLEY: 
WILL MAKE ANY STATEMENT 
THAT IT IS TO HIS OWN 
The report of the Lynskey Tribunal, which during November and December inquired into allegations of irregularities in Government 
r on January 25. The eighty-two-page report contains 50,000 words. The Tribunal reports 
elcher and Mr. George Gibson, but finds that there is no foundation for allegations against 
other Ministers and Civil Servants who gave evidence during the inquiry. The report states that the allegations which led to the 
“were largely the result of the statements and activities of Mr. Sydney Stanley." Mr. John Belcher, 
George Gibson, until recently a director of the Bank of England and 
; but rumours of payments of large sums of 


departments, was issued as a White Pa 
adversely on the conduct of Mr. John 


appointment of the Tribunal 
formerly Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, and Mr 
chairman of the North-Western Electricity Board, are censured in the Tribunal’s report 

money were found to be baseless. The Tribunal found that Mr. John Belcher Rad received gifts from Sir Maurice Bloch and 
Mr. Stanley, “knowing the purpose for which they were made.” They were satisfied that Mr. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The same tempering of rule and discipline by 
conscience and judgment—and these, remember, are 
always individual matters—has recurred in our 
judicial modification of common law by equity, in the 
historic development of Parliament as an instrument 
for subjugating the Crown’s high prerogative to the 
dictates of everyday individual right and justice, in 
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GEORGE GIBSON: THE TRIBUNAL WERE SATISFIED THAT HE ASSISTED 
MR. STANLEY “IN THE HOPE OF MATERIAL ADVANTAGE TO HIMSELF, ALTHOUGH 


THE PRESENT OF A SUIT OF CLOTHES.” 


DESCRIBED AS “A MAN WHO MR. JOHN BELCHER: THE TRIBUNAL FOUND THAT HE 
‘ RECEIVED CERTAIN GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS ‘‘ KNOWING 
ADVANTAGE SO TO po.” THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH THEY WERE MADE.” 


IF HE THINKS 


Mr. Stanley “in the hove of material advantage to himself.” 


the piecemeal rejection by latter nineteenth-century 
socialistic legislation of the creed of economic necessity 
called laissez-faire so universally held in theory during 
the Victorian era. Nor, I am convinced, is that 
wholesome process at an end ; it will continue, be sure, 
as long as the English kind continues to influence the 
ways and policies of man. When it does so no longer, 
England will cease—and rightly cease—to count on 
earth. There has never been a greater need for that 
salutary process than in the ideology-ridden, system- 
mad, statistic-governed world of to-day. A delicious 
minor example of this English attribute was afforded 
the other day when a painstaking politician in office, 
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George Gibson had assisted 


a worthy and well-liked lady apparently momentarily 
intoxicated by the impressive statistical achievements 
of her Department, advanced at a public meeting the 
astonishing departmental obifer dictum that it was 
impossible for the ordinary citizen to distinguish 
between the taste of butter and that of margarine. 
Perhaps, to do her justice, she meant between 
official butter and official margarine, between, 
that is, the two neutral-coloured, pseudo-fatty 
substances which, through the slow and egali- 
tarian processes of modern democratic admini- 
stration, filter with such infinite gradation— 
and such a well-controlled and equitable profit 
for all concerned—from the raw material of 
nature, be it cow or nut, to the mouth, 
palate and belly of the British urban consumer. 
But whatever precisely the majestic oracle of 
Whitehall meant, she was at once challenged 
by an undergraduate member of her audience, 
who offered to vindicate, then and there, the 
inherent individual capacity of taste—so incon- 
venient from a departmental point of view and 
therefore, in departmental eyes, non-existent. 
In other words, solemn nonsense, however 
buttressed round with high authority, will 
never for long get away with it in this country : 
a people long accustomed, in the old country 
phrase, to bite their bread and smell their cheese 
for themselves, will always, sooner or later, 
throw up someone to prick the bubbles of 
fatuity and unreality. They periodically do 
so, too—and this is fortunate for the world- 

to challenge the graver pretensions of injustice 
WAS and inhumanity. 

It is inevitable that in the present almost un- 
challenged power of our half- 
Fabian, half - Gladstonian 
bureaucracy—whose rise to 
omnipotence has been so swift 
and silent and theiefore un- 
expected—there should with 
all its virtues be much absur- 
dity, a good deal of injustice 
and a certain amount of 
inhumanity. Since bureau- 
crats, even British 
bureaucrats, possess the com- 
mon frailties of mankind, it 
would be most surprising if 
there were not; what is 
perhaps even more surprising, 
given the corrupting power 
that has come to them, is that 
there is not already a great 
deal more. But what matters 
is that, in the face of this 
power — and it can casily 
become a terrible and tyrannic 
power—the ordinary English- 
man, be he politician, vote-:, 
publicist or bare taxpayer, 
should boldly stand up to 
every exercise of absurdity, 
injustice and inhumanity and 
denounce it, to the best of his 
or her ability, for the sham it 
is. Only inthis way can that 
temporary and probably, in 
the passing scheme of things, 
necessary, power be prevented 
from becoming the utterly 
corrupting and _ corroding 
thing that all power, when 
unchallenged, inevitably be- 
comes. In this way we shall 
not only keep our country a perennial source of human 
freedom and originality, but shall help to preserve, even 
ifinvoluntarily, those whorule over us from the moral and 
intellectual perils of their own position. And when in my 
individual and otherwise totally unimportant exercise of 
this peculiarly English function and prerogative, I tread 
over-heavily and even, at times, unjustly upon the cotns 
of Lawful Authority—even when, as may sometimes 
happen, I make a complete fool of myself—I hope 
that Authority will comfort itself with the reflection 
that the distasteful process is, in the long run, as 
salutary and as necessary for itself as it is for the 
nation it so conscientiously serves and rules. 




















CELEBRATING THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HER ACCESSION : 


ZIONIST, 
THE 


DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN, THE GREAT 
CASTING HIS VOTE AT THE ELECTIONS FOR 
ISRAELI CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY ON JANUARY 25 
The first returns of the elections for the Israeli Con- 
stituent Assembly showed that the Labour Party (Mapai) 
had gained forty-three seats, Mapam (a left-wing Socialist 
party) being next with eighteen seats. The continuance 
of Mr. Ben-Gurion in office appgared assured. 


COMMEMORATING THE TERCENTENARY OF KING 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE 
(RIGHT) THE REV. W. V 


CROWE, 
TUNKS, 


ROYAL 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


PT" GAX 


CHARLOTTE, GRAND-DUCHESS 
OF LUXEMBURG, SPEAKING FROM THE 
THRONE, WITH HER HUSBAND, PRINCE 
FELIX (L.), AND HER SON, PRINCE JEAN (R.). 


LONDON NEWS 


OCCASIONS CEREMONIAL AND POLITICAL: 


NEWS PICTURES FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 





FAMILY OF LUXEMBURG: THE GRAND-DUCHESS CHARLOTTE, HER 


FELIX, AND THEIR 
ON THE PALACE 
THE CELEBRATIONS, 


THE REIGNING 
HUSBAND, PRINCE 
SIX CHILDREN, 

BALCONY, DURING 


On January 9, 1919, on the abdication of her sister, Marie-Adelaide, the Grand-Duchess Charlotte 


succeeded to the throne of Luxemburg. 


of Bourbon-Parma, to whom she has borne two sons and four daughters. 
carried on the administration of the country from London. 


was celebrated with public ceremony and rejoicing on January 16, 
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PEACE IN 


DR. SHARIR, 
AND 


TOWARDS 
WITH 


CONVERSATIONS 
PREMIER (RIGHT), 


During the recent visit of Dr. Drees to Java, when he had the advice of the Netherlands Ambassador to 

Great Britain, Jonkheer E. F. M. Michiels van Verduynen, progress was made towards the setting up of 

the Interim Federal Government, the nucleus of the future United States of Indonesia ; and soundings were 
made as to the readiness of the moderate Republicans (of whom Dr. Sharir is one) to co-operate. 


CAPTAIN WHEATLY- 
A WREATH; 


CHARLES'S EXECUTION 
STUART SOCIETY, PLACING 
CHAPLAIN TO THE SOCIETY. 


INDONESIA : 
THE 
DR. MICHIELS VAN VERDUYNEN, 


In November of the same year she married Prince Felix 


During the war she 
The thirtieth anniversary of her reign 
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EXTREMIST IRGUN 
PARTY, MR 
HIS VOTE 


OF 
AND 
BEIGIN, 


THE 
FREEDOM 
CASTING 


THE LEADER 
ZVEI LEUMI 
MENACHEM 

The chief feature of the Israeli elections was the 
rejection of extremist policy. The Freedom Party 
(Irgun Zvei Leumi) gained only fourteen seats; 
and it was estimated that the Communists would 
occupy four seats and the Fighters (Stern Gang) one 


NETHERLANDS 
(CENTRE), 


THE 
PREMIER 


DR. DREES, 
FORMER REPUBLICAN 


CHARLES 
THE 


THE SOCIETY OF KING 
WREATH) FROM WHICH 
SCAFFOLD. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR: 
WINDOW (WITH 
STEPPED ON TO THE 


A SERVICE IN MEMORY OF KING 

THE MARTYR OUTSIDE THE WHITEHALL 
KING IS BELIEVED TO HAVE 

On the front page of this issue we recall the memory of King Charles I., the 300th anniversary of whose 


execution fell on January 30. Various societies commemorated the occasion with wreaths and services 
in Whitehall and at Charing Cross, and a commemoration service was held at St. Margaret's, Westminster 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


EMPHASISING A POINT DURING 
AGAINST A FRENCH COMMUNIST PAPER : 


KRAVCHENKO, AUTHOR OF “I CHOSE 


A libel action brought against the Communist weekly, Les Lettres 
Francaises, by Mr. Victor Kravchenko, author of “I Chose 
Freedom,”’ opened in Paris on January 24. Mr. Kravchenko 
complained of allegations that he was not the author of the 
book and that he was of worthless moral character. 


HIS LIBEL ACTION 
MR. VICTOR 
FREEDOM.” 
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SIR RONALD GRAHAM 
Died on January 26, aged seventy 
eight. He had a distinguished career 
in the Diplomatic Service and was 
Ambassador to Italy from 1921 to 
1933. He served in France, Persia, 
Russia, Holland, Crete and Egypt 
In Egypt he discharged great respon- 
sibilities with exceptional ability 





LORD BRABAZON. 
To take charge of the special investi- 
gation requested by British South 
American Airways into each indi- 
vidual Tudor /V aircraft. He is 
sixty-four and one of the world’s 
aviation pioneers, and the holder of 
Britain's first pilot’s licence, issued 
in March 1910. 
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SENOR MIRANDA. 
Chief of Argentina’s Economic 
Council, he has relinquished his office 
for health reasons. For the past 
three years he has been virtual con- 
troller of Argeatine economic policy. 
In a letter to President Peron, in 
which he asked to be relieved of his 
office, he said he was a sick man. 


SIR CHARLES DARWIN. 
Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory since 1938, he will give 
up his post on March 31, as he has 
passed the retiring age of sixty. He 
is a grandson of the author of “ The 
Origin of Species,”” and was one of 
the team of British scientists who 

made the atom bomb possible. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
AND OCCASIONS OF NOTE. 


/eNONANAANANDanEnNvv arty, 


APPOINTED AS PRINCIPAL CONDUCTOR OF THE LONDO 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA: MR. EDUARD VAN 
BEINUM CONDUCTING DURING A REHEARSAL. 

Mr. Eduard van Beinum has been appointed principal! conductor 

of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. He is also the principal 

conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, and 

he will, it is reported, spend part of his time in London and part 
in Amsterdam. 


PRESENTATION OF “THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS 
THE PICTURE, CURTSEYING TO HER MAJESTY. 


Queen Mary anupied Se goonies poepentotion of ‘‘ The Passionate Friends ”’ at the Odeon, Leicester 
=quare, in aid of the Royal Alexandra and Albert Schcol, on January 27. Our photograph 
shows Miss Ann Todd, who gives a particularly fine performance in the film, curtseying to 
her Majesty in the foyer. Mr. Trevor Howard and Mr. Claude Rains are the other leading 

players, and the picture is directed by David Lean and Eric Ambler. 


RETURNED TO POWER IN ISRAEL AS A RESULT OF 
THE PRIME MINISTER, AFTER’ CASTING HIS 


The results of the Israeli general election announced on January 30 were a victory for the Moderate 
Labour Party (Mapai), which headed the poll with 152,972 votes—thus returning Mr. Ben- 
Gurion to power—the Left Wing Socialists (Mapam) polling 63,107. A slight adjustment of 
these figures might, it was stated, be made later. ¢ facto recognition of the Government 
of Israel by Great Britain was announced on January 29 
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BEN-GURION, QUEEN MARY AT 
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THE 
TODD, 


PREMIER 


BEN-GURION STAR OF 


POSTHUMOUSLY 
GEORGE CROSS: L C, DAVID RUSSELL. 


Tne George Cross has been awarded 
posthumously to Lance-Corporal David 
Russell, of 22 Battalion, 2nd N.Z.E.F., for 
an act of loyalty and gallantry which cost 
him his life. He was captured in the 
Western Desert in July 1942 and taken to 
Italy. He escaped and lived with a peasant 
} In February 1945 he was captured 
alian troops and handed over to the 
ans. He was beaten up and chained 
stable wall but this New Zealander 
resolutely refused to incriminate his 
shelterer and was finally shot 


AWARDED THE 


RELEASED BY THE ISRAELI AUTHORITIES AFTER BEING CAPTURED 
IN THE EGYPT-NEGEB FRONTIER INCIDENT : PILOT 2 F. H. CLOSE (L.) 
AND F/O. T J. MCELHAW HAVING TEA AT HAIPA, 


The two R.A.F. pilots who were captured after being shot down by the Israel 
forces in the Egypt-Negeb frontier incident on lomeume 7 were Y selene’ on 
January 21 and have returned to H.Q., Middle East. In our issue of January 22 
we published photographs of the funeral of Pilot Officer D. C. Tattersfield, who 
was killed in the same incident. We stated that “ wreaths from the dead officer’s 
igenily were placed on the coffin.” We have now been informed by Pilot Officer 
attersfield’s parents that the wreaths were not sent by them and that, in fact, 
they were not officially informed of their son’s death until January 15. 
funeral took place on January 11. 


LORD INVERFORTH 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


(LEFT) PRESENTING 
DAVID SARNOFF, 


A LONDON PRESENTATION 
A MODEL OF A DUTCH NeF TO 


Brigadier-General David Sarnoff (U.S. Army, retired), a distinguished American 
citizen and chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, is paying a visit to 
Europe. During his visit to London, Lord Inverforth, who was president of Cable 
and ireless, Ltd., now nationalised, took the opportunity of making him a 
presentation on behalf of his colleagues The gift, a silver model of a fifteenth 
entury Dutch Nef, was presented to Brigadier-General Sarnoff on January 24 
at the Ancient Hall of the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries of London, one 
of the few City Livery Halls to escape the bombing 
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FIVE-POWER AGREEMENT ON A COUNCIL OF EUROPE: A LONDON MEETING. 
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AT‘ THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN UNION: THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER AND THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE FOREIGN 
M. “D STIKKER, THE NETHERLANDS FOREIGN MINISTER (CENTRE). OFFICE MEETING: M. ROBERT SCHUMAN (RIGHT) -WITH M. RENE MASSIGLI. 


PRESIDING OVER THE 
MEETING OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS OF THE 
WESTERN UNION, WHEN 
AGREEMENT WaAs 
REACHED TO ESTABLISH A 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE MR. 
ERNEST BEVIN (CENTRE). 


HE fourth meeting of 

the Consultative 
Council of Western Union, 
composed of the Foreign 
Ministers of the five signa- 
tories of the Brussels 
Treaty, was held at the 
Foreign Office in London 
on January 27 and 28, 
with Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
the United Kingdom's 
Foreign Minister, pre- 
siding. At the conclusion 
of the Conference a com- 
muniqué was issued, 
stating ‘The Council 
took note with satisfaction 
of the work accomplished 

REPRESENTING THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG AT THE under the Brussels Treaty THE REPRESENJATIVE OF BELGIUM AT THE FIVE POWERS’ CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE: M. J. BECH, THE FOREIGN MINISTER (RIGHT) (Continued below M. PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, THE FOREIGN MINISTER (CENTRE 


Continued 
in the social and cultural spheres. After considering the most valuable preparatory of the decisions of principle taken by the Council The Council decided to invite 


work accomplished in Paris by the Committee, for the study of European Unity, other European countries to take part in negotiations for the establishment of the 
the Council agreed that there should be established a Council of Europe, consisting Council of Europe. The Council also considered a report on matters relating to 
of a Ministerial committee meeting in private and a consultative body meeting in defence, and there was an interchange of views on outstanding political matters 
public. The permanent Commission was instructed to study the detailed applicatior It was agreed that de facto recognition should be given to Israel 
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ON LAND, 
EVENTS 


SEA 
AND 


AND IN 
ACTIVITIES 


AN AMERICAN AIR-LIFT TO SUPPLY SNOWBOUJND CATTLE WITH FOOD: 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


rHE 


THE AIR: 
OF NOTE. 


A BALE OF HAY DROPPING 


2 o, f 
FROM A C-82 ABOUT 25 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF ELY, NEVADA. - 


Snowstorms in the United S 
January 28 it was estimated that in 
Nevada, cattle in danger of starvation 
reported 


Nebraska $320m. 


ates have been causing damage and hardship to man and beast 
worth of cattle were in 
in the snow were supplied by an air-lift. 
to have proved most successful as the U.S.A.F. aircraft, using wartime precision-bombing 


On 
jeopardy. In 
This operation is 


WITH THE SHADOW OF THE 


technique, dropped bales of hay and cottonseed cake. 


BLOWING UP MURTHLEY CASTLE, 
FOR SCOTTISH HOUSING: AN OPERATION 
RECALLS WARTIME BOMBING EFFECTS. 
Murthley Castle, a large edifice begun on a vast scale about 1826 by 
the then owner of the Murthley estates, and never finished, is being 
blown up in order that its stones may be used to build houses required 
in connection with the North of Scotland hydro-electric schemes at 
Pitlochry and Loch Sloy. Our photograph shows the castle after a 
charge of explosive had been detonated. 


PERTHSHIRE, TO PROVIDE 


rONES WHICH 


THE OPENING OF THE ASIAN CONFERENCE IN DELHI ON INDONESIA 


UNANIMOUSLY ELECTED CHAIRMAN) MAKING HIS INAUGURAL SPEECH ON JANUARY 20. 


neteen countries met at the Asian Conference in New Delhi to discuss the affairs of Indonesia 

a closed session took place at the Hyderabad Palace, where the Conference continued its meetings. 

. and its main recommendations included the withdrawal of Dutch forces from 

Indonesian territory and the setting-up of a representative Indonesian interim Government by March 15. 
The main resolution was sent by Pandit Nehru to the President of the Security Council 


It ended on January 


ISRAEL 
THE ISRAELI 


RECEIVES DE FACTO RECOGNITION FROM BRITAIN: 
REPRESENTATIVE, MR. I. J. LINTON (RIGHT), 
LEAVING THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 

On January 29, the Israeli representative in London, Mr. I. J. Linton 
(here shown accompanied by Dr. E. Yapou), saw Mr. Bevin and de facto 
recognition was formally accorded to Israel. The following day Mr 
Cyril Marriott, British Consul-General in Haifa, called on Mr. Shertok in 
Tel Aviv and read him a telegram 

to this effect from Mr. Bevin. 


PANDIT NEHRU (LATER 
FOR A CONSIDERABLE 


The 3000-ton Israeli ship Galila is pl 
been detained in Cyprus camps tr 


Later 


IN THE BACKGROUND: 


JEWISH IMMIGRANTS REACHING HAIFA FROM CYPRUS, W 
PERIOD 


1949 


FOOD-SUPPLY 
A HERD 


AIRCRAFT CLEARLY 
OF STARVING CATTLE 


VISIBLE ON THE 
IN NEVADA, U.S.A, 


SNOW 


= 


THE MONTE 
LARITY 


CARLO RALLY: THE START OF THE REGU- 
SPEED COMPETITION IN MONACO ON JANUARY 30. 
The Monte Carlo Rally concluded on January 30; and after an earlier 
list of prizewinners had been withdrawn, provisional results in Class | 
showed the winners to be two Frenchmen in a 3}-litre Hotchkiss 
Another Hotchkiss was second and three British cars—a Bristol, an 
Allard and a Ford Pilot—filled the next three places. The leader in 
Class II. was a Hillman, followed by two Jowetts. 


HERE THEY HAD BEEN DETAINED IN CAMPS 
THE JOYFUL SCENE AS GALILA DOCKED AT HAIFA. 


ying between Famagusta and Haifa with Jewish immigrants who had 
e@ evacuation, which 
on January 24, following Britain's decision of the previous week to all 
Some of the 1200 Jews who embarked on the first of Galila’s tri 
waiting for nearly two years in Cyprus, having been captured by th 


was expected to take about a fortnight, began 
ow Jews of military age to leave Cyprus. 
ps from Famagusta to Haifa had been 
he Royal Navy in the refugee ship Moledet in 1947 





FEB 1949 THE 


PARLIAMENT OPENED IN CAPE TOWN. 


ie «er : “len ” 


eM Mb Ogre  % 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN CAPE TOWN > THE GUARD OF HONOUR PRESE 
AS HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERN GENERAL AND MRS. VAN ZYL ARRIVE. 


AFTER OPENING THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
RAL, WITH MRS. VAN ZYL. 


LEAVING THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
TENTH UNION PARLIAMENT: H.E. THE GOVERNOR-GE 


HEADED BY SMART REGIMENTAL BAND THE GUARD OF HONOUR FOR THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL SWINGING DOWN PARLIAMENT STREET, CAPE TOWN 


The Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, Major van Zyl, on January 21 opened the 
second session of the tenth Parliament of the Union with full ceremonial. In his long speech from the 
Throne, his Excellency said that the Government intended by legislation and also by administrative 
means to give effect to its policy of segregation “and permanently rendering better relations between 
European and non-European races on a sound and just basis.” The Times Cape Town correspondent, in 
a dispatch on the political situation in the Union, pointed out that seldom in peacetime has a session 
of Parliament been awaited “with such combined uncertainty and anxiety.” Problems to be con- 
sidered include domestic questions of very considerable difficulty, such as food supplies and financial 
troubles. A severe drought has recently increased the Government's economic worries. The precise 
relations between the two allies in the Government—the Nationalist and the Afrikander parties—are 
also somewhat uncertain, a position which gives rise to considerable political anxiety 
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FAILURE OF THE 


“NORDIC” TALKS. 


The first meeting of the “ Nordic Parliament,” or conference between delegates of 

countries to consider co-operation for defence and the Scandinavian attitude tow t 

Pact, opened on January 22 in the Danish Parliament at Christianborg, and on January 24 

a second meeting at Oslo on January 29. Each country was represented by its Premier, Foreig 

and Defence Minister, and by eight members of Parliament. The basis o 

* Karistad Plan,” which had been evolved on the initiative of the Danes, w 

the Norwegian and the Swedish points of view. At the Oslo meeting the delegates were reinf 

Ambassadors of the three countries in London, Paris, Washington and Moscow. It was ann 

January 30 that no agreement on defence had been reached, and the Norwegian Premier 

differences of opinion were for the time so deep that agreement was not possible, but that fu dis 

cussions and meetings on policy would continue. The Russian Ambassador to Oslo on January 3 
delivered a Note to Norway asking her to clarify her attitude to a North Atlantic Pact 


‘J 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES MEET IN THE DANISH 
HALVARD LANGE (NORWAY), HR. GUSTAV RASMUSSEN 
OESTEN UNDEN (SWEDEN) (L. TO R.). 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE 
PARLIAMENT AT CHRISTIANBORG: HR. 
(DENMARK) AND HR, 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AT THEIR FIRST MEETING 
HR. EINAR GERHARDSEN (NORWAY), HR. HANS HEDTOFT (DENMARK), THE PRESIDENT OF THI 
CONFERENCE; AND HR, TAGE ERLANDER (SWEDEN) (L. TO R.). 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AT THE MEETING On 
(NORWAY), HR RASMUS HANSEN (DENMARK) AND 
AT THE DEFENCE TALKS. 


MINISTERS OF THE 
JENS HAUGE 
HR. ALLAN VOUGT (SWEDEN 


THE DEFENCE 
JANUARY 22: HR 
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THE MAN WHO CREATED “SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


“THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE" ; By JOHN DICKSON CARR.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


es eae Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’ I suppose 

that most people, seeing that title, will at 
once respond : “ Oh, yes, the man who created Sherlock 
Holmes’; and that a minority will remember that 
he was at one time a doctor and that in his latter 
years he was notorious for his interest in Spiritualism 
and for having been taken in by “ spirit-photographs.”’ 
But if they read the book they will be surprised: they 
will encounter one of the most versatile men and most 
obstinate characters who ever lived; every chapter 
brings a surprise. 

Having still traces of Victorian reserve, I am seldom 
‘ personal” on this page. But this book has shocked 
me into confession and into a wonder as to why I 
never met Conan Doyle. ‘‘ Why should you have 
expected to meet him?” the reader may reasonably 
ask. To that I have two answers. One is that, 
without taking any steps, I have met almost every 
contemporary whom | wished to meet. The other is 
that an uncle of mine by marriage married Conan 
Doyle's sister Constance, and that Conan Doyle’s mother, 
when I was married, presented us with a meagre 
table on which she said that the Sherlock Holmes 
stories were written. It was the dingiest little table 
in the world : it hadn't even a drawer: the cloth on its 
top peeled off easily ; but it was cherished in my family 
and called ‘ Sherlock."’ The Germans got it in 1940. 

So that's that. I have to admit that when younger 
and stupider (st jeunesse savait), I vaguely thought, 
if I thought at all, that Conan Doyle had invented 
a character cleverer than himself: obviously no man 
could : Conan Doyle must have been at least as clever 
as Sherlock Holmes, or he couldn't have made Holmes 
talk as he did or investigate, by means of watermarks, 
tobacco dust, ashes, and earth on boots as he did. 
There was something rather bovine about his appear- 
ance, his massive body, and heavy moustache. But 
his looks belied him, He lived a life of adventure 
and had a sense of humour. He would in any event 
have been a good subject for a biographer, and he had 
one habit which has enabled Mr. Dickson Carr to make 
the very best of it. Dr. Watson said of Holmes: 
‘He had a horror of destroying documents, especially 
those which were connected with his past cases, and 
yet it was only once in every year or two that he would 
muster energy to docket and arrange them. ... Thus 
month after month his papers accumulated, until every 
corner of the room was stacked with bundles of manu- 
script which were on no account to be burned, and which 
could not be put away save by their owner.”’ Dr. Watson, 
says Mr. Carr, might have been speaking of his own 
creator, The result is that his whole house was stuffed 
with. material bearing on his varied activities ; whilst 
his relatives (there are 1500 letters to his mother alone) 
helped by carefully 
saving his corres- 
pondence, 

Doyle was born 
in Edinburgh in 
1859, son of an 
architect Civil 
Servant with a 
talent for water- 
colour drawing. His 
family tree glittered 
with celebrated 
persons, His grand- 
father was John 
Doyle (°° Fi. De 
one of the most 
illustrious of poli- 
tical caricaturists. 
Dicky Doyle, who 
drew the enchant- 
ing cover of 
“Punch,” was his 
uncle; another uncle 
was Director of the 
National Gallery of 
Ireland; a_ great- 
uncle was Major- 
General Sir Denis 
Pack, who led 
Pack's Brigade at 
Waterloo. His 
parents were poor ; 
but they scraped 
up enough to send their son to Stonyhurst, where 
he first showed his proficiency at cricket. It seems 
to have been a cheerful place. Many of the boys 
spent their holidays there: “Over one Christmas 
festivity Arthur and three of his friends consumed : 


* The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.” By John Dickson Carr 
Iustrated. (John Murray; 18s.) 











“CONAN DOYLE WITH CRAIGIE AITCHISON, K.C., 
AT THE END OF THE OSCAR SLATER APPEAL." 
This photograph bears the inscription, “ A memento of 
your distinguished and disinterested advocacy of an 
unbefriended man. Craigie M. Aitchison, July 1928." 


‘ Two turkeys, one very large goose, two chickens, one 
large ham and two pieces of ham, two large sausages, 
seven boxes of sardines, one of lobster, a plate full 
of tarts and seven pots of jam. In the way of drink 
we had five bottles of sherry, five of port, one of claret 
and two of raspberry vinegar ; we had also two bottles 
of pickles.’ As the boys were also supplied with 
cigars and matches, Mr. Carr is justified in saying that 
there is evidence of ‘‘ considerable broadmindedness 
on the part of the Fathers’: with all due respect, it 


Tommy vere Read. 
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“ LETTER TO HIS MOTHER, NOVEMBER IITH, 1891 

A DOCUMENT REVEALING CONAN DOYLE’S ORIGINAL 

INTENTION OF KILLING SHERLOCK HOLMES AT THE END 
OF THE “‘ ADVENTURES.” 

Although Conan Doyle killed his celebrated character Sherlock 

Holmes, he was obliged to satisfy the clamour of his readers and 


bring him back to life in 1903, and after ‘‘ The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes *’ the detective “ was tor ever condemned to life.” 


Reproductions from the book “* The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle" ; 
by Courtesy of the Publisher, John Murray. 


sounds, to the modern ear, more like 
a jollification at Narkover than one 
at a real public school. 

But it wasn’t all claret and 
cricket; a passion for romantic 
literature had already set in. The 
“Lays of Ancient Rome” were 
splendid to the boy ; and when it was 
a question as to knocking down a 
hulking Edinburgh boy who was 
bullying an old woman, he asked 
himself : ‘‘ What would Ivanhoe have 
done? What would Edward III. have 
done?” A literary career, however, 
was not yet envisaged ; when he left 
school it was to go [after a sojourn 
with Jesuits in the Tyrol, where he 
learnt German and played that 
massy instrument, the bombardon) to 
Edinburgh University Medical School 
with a scholarship. While there he 
had his first story accepted by 
‘Chambers’ Journal” for three 
guineas. ‘‘ When later in the same 
year he read it in ‘Chambers’ for 
October, 1879, he expressed only one 


“tee three hundred 


‘up his brass plate 
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in the last year. 
My actual takings 
have been more 
than four thousand 
pounds. All patients 
come tome. Would 
not cross the street 
to see Queen 
Victoria. You can 
have all visiting, 
all surgery, all mid- 


MR, JOHN DICKSON CARR: AUTHOR OF THE 
wifery, will guaran- 


BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


It is fitting that the biographer of Sir Arthur 
Conan Dovle, creator of perhaps the most 
tamous detective in fiction, Sherlock Holmes, 
should himself be the author of many crime 
novels, .as well as a biographer. Mr. John 
Dicks«n Carr first attracted attention with 
“It Walks By Night,” published in 1930, 
and since then has written many detective 
novels under his own name and as “ Carter 
Dickson.”” His stories were also used for 
some of “ The Man in Black ” broadcasts, 
“ Appointment With Fear.” 


Photograph by Leja Gerska. 


pounds the first 
year.” This associ- 
ation did not last 
long, and Doyle, 
in desperation, set 


in Southsea, with 
money enough to 
furnish only a bed- 
room and a surgery, and his ten-year-old brother James 
(later to become a brigadier) dressed up as a page-boy. 
There were very few patients in the first two years and 
plenty of time for writing, the only possible source of the 
necessary supplementary income. The dawn of success 
came with the acceptance by James Payn of the 
‘Cornhill’ of a story called ‘‘ Habakuk Jephson’s State- 
ment,” founded on the mystery of the Marie Celeste. 
Patients did gradually increase as his name became known 
as a doughty cricketer and footballer, but the writing fever 
was on him and he never,turned back. It was the reading 
of Poe and Gaboriau which set his mind in the direction 
of the detective-story ; the methods of Sherlock Holmes 
were suggested by those of Dr. Bell, who had taught him 
in Edinburgh. The outcome was “ A Study in Scarlet.” 
Ward Lock bought the copyright outright for £25. He 
was twenty-seven, and although neither he nor those 
cautious publishers knew it,a made man. In 1891 there 
appeared in the “‘ Strand Magazine ”’ the first of the Holmes 
short stories, and his name was known in every literate 
household in England. 

It is impossible even to summarise here his later 
activities, with enormous literary production interspersed 
with travels all over the globe, service in South Africa, 
M.C.C, cricket, Parliamentary elections, motor-racing, 
psychical research, and pugnacious agitation on behalf of 
men like Edalji and Oscar Slater, whom he believed to 
have been wrongly convicted. Sherlock Holmes could 
idle, and even drug himself, for days on end : not so his 
creator. His inexhaustible vigour communicates itself to 
the prose of his letters and makes them glow with life. It 
led him also into the most varied company : the pages of 
this admirable Life 
are crowded with 
glimpses of all sorts 
of celebrities, mon- 
archs among them. 

As to his opinion 
of his own work, 
he was, like many 
authors, less enthu- 
siastic about the 
things he could do 
best than about 
other things. It was 
with relief that he 
killed Sherlock 
Holmes, and with 
reluctance that, 
under pressure, he 
brought him to life 
again. His ambi- 
tion was to be an 
historical novelist, 
like Walter Scott. 
But the public 
would rather have 
a volume of stories 
like ‘‘ The Speckled 


deep regret. They had cut out all | “4 Band,” “Silver 
his * damn.’ ” on : SIR ARTHUR ComaN Blaize ’ and “ The 

Next year he raised the wind by Conia: on x , apes OF SPIRITUALISM. fan Witha Twisted 
cruising in a whaler to Greenland and =“ Fo, deuen sone Guach 0 chant et Lip” than a dozen 
Spitzbergen as a surgeon. He des- — - a energy poured into... challenging ‘‘WhiteCompanys”’ 
cribed himself to his mother as “a ita “ible force’ and Tent" an inexhaus or “Micah Clarkes.” 


grinning giant covered in snow and blood, a 

coiled rope round his shoulder, with clotted knife and 
pole-axe after a day's seal-killing across the ice-floes.”’ 
In 188i he took his degree, and then he went to 
Plymouth as assistant toa former Rugby football friend. 
This man’s telegram urging him to come was remark- 
able: “ Your letter to hand. Why not call me a liar 
atonce. I tell you I have seen thirty thousand patients 


For myself, I confess 
that as boy and man I have always shared the 
public’s view. I can return to Holmes at any moment, 
and often do: but never again shall I open “ The 
White Company.” 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 188 of this issue. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM WHICH OUT- 

GREW THE RESOURCES OF THE ARAB 

STATES: A LEBANESE POLICEMAN 

ASSISTING REFUGEES TO FIND SHELTER 
FOR THE NIGHT. 


e-) 








THREATENED BY FAMINE AND DISEASE: A YOUNG 
ARAB WOMAN WITH HER CHILD. ROUGHLY 66% 


OF THE REFUGEES ARE CHILDREN. OF THE FIGHTING: 


oie 


ame “4g we ota 


>> co a 


BENEATH THE TREES 
UNITED NATIONS: 


; SHELTERING IN TENTS, AND WITH BLANKETS PROVIDED BY THE 


REFUGEE FAMILIES FORM AN ENCAMPMENT. 


Speaking in the Palestine debate in the House of Commons on January 26, Mr. Ernest | 
Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, thumped the despatch-box as he drew the attention 
} of the House to the plight of the Arab refugees driven from their homes in Palestine. 
; He said: ‘ There are 500,000 Arab refugees, and the marvel it is to me that there 
has been so little world conscience for the tragedy.'’ Most of the half-million 
refugees are poverty-stricken fellaheen and Bedouins who have been driven from 
their homes by the hazards and strategy of the war between the Arabs and Jews in 
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RESTING HIS WEARY HEAD DURING THE LONG 
AN OLD ARAB HAS SOME MUCH-NEEDED SLEEP, 
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“IS IT NOTHING TO YOU, ALL YE 
THAT PASS BY?” : AN OLD ARAB 


WOMAN SITTING SORROWFULLY ON 
SOME TATTERED RUGS, THE LAST OF 
HER WORLDLY POSSESSIONS. 


VICTIMS OF THE FIGHTING IN THE HOLY 


TREK AWAY FROM THE SCENE AN ARAB AND HIS SMALL CHILD WHICH 





ARAB CHILDREN SPENDING THE NIGHT PACKED 
OF A SCHOOL. IN MOST PLACES THERE ARE 


“SIDE BY 
NO SANITARY 


SIDE ON THE FLOOR 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Palestine. By last October the vast concourse of refugees in congested camps, their 
conditions aggrayated by the lack of water and sanitary arrangements, and shortage 
of milk for babies, created a serious menace of widespread epidemics. The United 
Nations responded to an urgent call to avert disaster by rushing food and medical 
supplies to the Middle East. But the tragedy of half-a-million homeless refugees 
still remains, and it was of them that Mr. Bevin was thinking when he said, ‘! hope 
there will be a greater response to the funds being appealed for." 










SUFFERING ALREADY WRITTEN ON ITS FACE. 
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CHINA: THE SCENE OF A VICTORIOUS COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE. 
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A MAP OF CHINA SHOWING THE VAST PRIZE WHICH SEEMS [O LIE IN THE COMMUNIST GRASP ; AND (INSET) A MAP IN WHICH THE 
SHADED AREA SHOWS THE COUNTRY HELD BY THE COMMUNISTS ON JAN. 16, AND A AND B FORMER GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 


The hopes of a peace settlement in China, which had seemed high about 
January 23 when Dr. Sun-Fo's Cabinet was preparing a delegation to negotiate 
surrender terms with the Communists, dwindled as both sides continued to accuse 
each other of mancuvring for position; and on January 26 the Nationalist 
Government announced that its offices would close in Nanking on February 3 
and reopen in Canton on February 5. At the same time, it was rumoured that 


the Nationalists were abandoning the line of the Yangtze and were falling back 
to a defence line from Hangchow, on the coast south of Shanghai, south-westwards 
to Nanchang and thence north-west to Wuchang and Hankow, with a view of 
protecting what is called the “Rice Bowl" of China. On January 27 the 
Communists announced by radio that they were proposing to shell Nanking, and 
Communists were reported in strong concentration south of the Yangtze, at Chinkiang. 


Larger map Copyright by “ Geographia" Ltd., London. 
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OMB IN NANKING. 


FAREWELL : GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK WALKING BETWEEN LINES OF SOLDIERS ON THE STEPS OF SUN-YAT SEN’S T 


KAI-SHEK GENERAL CHIANG’S RETIREMENT TO HIS BIRTHPLACE : THE HOUSE AT FENGHUA, IN CHEKIANG 


PROVINCE, TO WHICH HE WENT ON LEAVING NANKING, 


REVIEW ; AND PRESENT RETREAT. 


CHEERED BY NATIONALIST SOLDIERS AT HIS LAST REVIEW GENERAL CHIANG 
INSPECTING THE NANKING GARRISON A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS RESIGNATION. 


THE END OF A GREAT CAREER AS LEADER OF CHINA: GENERAL CHIANG’S LAST 

On January 21, after leading China for twenty-two years, General Chiang Kai-Shek January 26 the Communist radio accused General Li Tsung-jen of being insincere 
left Nanking for Fenghua, his birthplace, in Chekiang Province. It was reported in seeking peace, and called upon him to show his sincerity by arresting General 
Chiang Kai-Shek. One of General Chiang’s last official acts before his retirement 


that General Chiang, though a Christian, had gone to report to the tombs of his 
ancestors, a ritual only followed by the gravest decisions in family life. General was on January 16, when he reviewed the Nanking garrison. Two photographs, 
Chiang's present home is not the actual house in which he was born. On taken during his last review, appear on this page. 
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A NINE-HUNDRED-MILES JOURNEY 
THE UNITED STATES MINISTER 





THE ROPE-WAY WHICH CARRIED THE 

BAGGAGE OF THE AMBASSADORIAIL 

PARTY OVER THE MOUNTAINS: IT 

EXTENDS FOR FOURTEEN MILES 

BETWEEN DHURSING, ABOVE BHIM- 

PHEDI, INTO THE KATHMANDU 
VALLEY. 


URING the long history of 
relations between the East and 
the West, many Occidental envoys THE MAHARAJA MOHUN SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR R\> 


and ambassadors, from the Venetian AND MINISTER TO NEPAL, MR. LOY W. HENDERSON, WH‘ 
Marco Polo onwards, have em- 
barked on adventurous journeys 
to reach’ the Courts of Oriental 
sovereigns. In modern times the 
hazards of such missions have 
decreased, and the amenities 
increased, yet when the United 
States Ambassador to India, Mr. 
Loy W. Henderson, who is also 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to Nepal, went to 
Kathmandu, the capital of that 
Himalayan kingdom which lies on 
the north-eastern frontier of India, 
to present his credentials, he 
travelled for four days by aircraft, 
train, car, on horseback, in a 
palanquin and on foot. The 
Ambassador and his staff started 
from Delhi, which is some 900 miles 
in a straight line from Kath- 
mandu—on November 27, and 
went by air to Lucknow. The rest 
of that day and the following 
night was spent in the train, and 
on November 28 the party reached 
Raxaul, on the Indian-Nepalese 
frontier, where they spent the 
night. On November 29 coolies 
carried the baggage to the Nepal 
Government train, which took the 
travellers to Amlekganj, a distance 
of 29 miles. From thence they 
went by car to Bhimphedi, whers the 
third night was spent. On Novem- 
ber 30, the heavy baggage was 


Seganttt 1s dispatched in the 


THE TEMPLE OF THE FIVE STAGES, BHATGON : THE FIGURES ON THE STEPS REPRESENT 
THE HEROES JAIMAL AND PATTA, ELEPHANTS, GRIFFONS, LIONS AND THE GODDESSES 
SINGHINI AND BAGHINI, ALL SYMBOLISING DEGREES OF POWER. 
- ” 4} pare - 
eta Be] - gypsnet! rope-way over 
“ee . (eC 
, me [Continugd opposite. 


GENERAL VIEW OF KATHMANDU, CAPITAL OF THI 
SURROUNDED BY THE HIMALAYAN PEAKS, SEVENTY 


ARRIVING AT GALLERY BAITHAK, SINGHA DURBAR : THE AMBASSADOR (LEFT ; FACING HORSES) AND THE AMBASSADOR PRESENTING HIS CREDENTIALS TO THE MAHARAJADHIRAZ TRIBHUBANA 
SHANKER SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA, THE AMBASSADOR-DESIGNATE TO BIR BIKRAM JANG BAHADUR SHAH SHAMSHER JANG AT GADDI DURBAR, WITH THE CROWS 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
PRINCE (L.) AND (BACK VIEW) THE MAHARAJA MOHUN SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA. 


BRITAIN, AND (OPPOSITE) MR. CLIFFORD TAYLOR AND COLONEL SURYA JUNG THAPA,. 
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TO PRESENT HIS CREDENTIALS : 
OF NEPAL. 


THE LAST LAP OF THE LONG JOURNEY 

TO KATHMANDU FROM DELHI : SOME 

MEMBERS OF THE AMBASSADORIAL 

PARTY WERE CARRIED IN PALAN- 

QUINS, WHILE OTHERS WALKED. 

Continued.) . * —— 
the mountains, and the party rode 
on horseback through the passes. 
The first ascent was some 6000 ft., 
and during the descent some mem- 
bers of the party were carried in 
palanquins, while others preferred 
to walk. A second ascent was 
made on horseback, and from the 
top of the Chandragiri Pass, some 
7000 ft. up, they were able to get 
their first view of the Kathmandu 
Valley at the base of the snow- 
capped Himalayan peaks. After 
the second descent, again made in 
palanquins or on foot, the Am- 
bassador and his entourage entered 
cars and were driven the six miles 
to Kathmandu, the capital. A 
full programme of ceremonial en- 
gagements was fulfilled, for not 
only had his Excellency to present 
his credentials to the Maharajadhiraz 
Tribhubana Bir Bikram Jang 
Bahadur Shah Shamsher Jang at 
Gaddi Durbar (that is to say, “* the 
palace in which the throne is 
kept "'), but he was the bearer of 
the Insignia of the Legion of Merit, 
with which, on December 2, he 
invested the Maharaja Mohun 
Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Nepal since 
April 30, 1948. The Ambassador 
was received on December 2 by the 
Maharaja in the Durbar Hall, and 
on the same day he welcomed the 
Maharaja and other high Nepalese 
officials at the U.S. Legation. 
Major-General Shanker Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana, shown on 
this page, has just 

been appointed 

Nepalese Ambassa- 

dor to Britain. 


TALKING WITH THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 
HE RECEIVED IN THE DURBAR HALL, KATHMANDU. 


TAKING THE SALUTE BEFORE THE DURBAR HALL, HANUMANDHOKA: MR. LOY W. 
HENDERSON AND HIS PARTY, AFTER HE HAD PRESENTED HIS CREDENTIALS TO THE 
MAHARAJADHIRAZ TRIBHUBANA BIR BIKRAM JANG BAHADUR SHAH SHAMSHER JANG. 


INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF NEPAL: IT LIES IN A VALLEY, 
FIVE MILES DISTANT FROM THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


LEAVING THE U.S. LEGATION H.H. THE MAHARAJA MOHUN SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA (IL EFT), 
WITH COMMANDING GENERAL BAHADUR SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA, GENERAL SHANKER SHAMSHER 
JANG BAHADUR RANA AND MAJOR-GE NERAL BIJAYA SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA 


& CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE AMBASSADOR (RIGHT) AND MAHARAJA MOHUN SHAMSHER 
JANG BAHADUR RANA, AND (BACKGROUND, SEATED CENTRE) MAJOR-GENERAL BIJAYA 
SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA AND GENERAL SHANKER SHAMSHER JANG BAHADUR RANA. 
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ROM time to time I meet sincere men and 
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The organisation and methods of the authori- 
tarian police State, the sudden arrests, the 


sotane atta who propound a doctrine for A WINDOW ON THE WORLD ° disappearance of individuals whose fate no one 


affairs which appears to me 
fallacious, though it bears some attractions on 
the surface. The base of their arguments may 
be expressed in words written by Colonels 
F. O. Miksche and E. Combaux, one a Czech 
and the other a Frenchman, in their book, 
“War Between Continents.”” (I know both 
these writers, and I have reason to believe 
that they would express themselves rather differently if 
they were writing in 1949.) “ Europe is flanked on both 
sides, east and west, by the only real victors in this gigantic 
contest—the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A... . European 
civilisation is torn between east and west and is gradually 
losing shape under our very eyes; it will also, sooner or 
later, lose its character, its unity, and its very substance. 
Its people are gradually: yielding up their independence, 
and their- enslavement to one or other of the two great 
victors becomes daily more marked.” The men and women 
of whom I speak accept this picture and demand wistfully 
whether it is impossible to restore the independence of 
Western Europe at least, to create of it a new world Power, 
to cry a plague on both the Soviet and the American houses, 
and to live independent of obligations to either. 

I said that these people were sincere. They are also 
in general honourable. There is nothing ignoble in this 
aspiration. It is clear that Eastern Europe is so dominated 
by Soviet Russia that the use of the word “ enslavement ” 
is no exaggeration. As regards Western Europe, it is a 
serious exaggeration, but at the same time it must be 
acknowledged that American influence has gone on in- 
creasing since the end of the war and that the process is 
likely to be quickened in future. Any State which sinks 
such enormous funds in cash and kind as the United States 
is now expending upon like-minded European countries 
is compelled in 
the interest of 
its taxpayers to 
supervise the ex- 
penditure of the 
money and make 
close inquiries as 
to whether the 
goods—most of 
all if they should 
be military goods 

are going to 
the right hands. 
The United 
States does not 
impose policy as 
Soviet Russia 
does, but it can 
exert strong 
pressure in favour 
of the adoption 
of a policy which 
it favours, This 
has been marked 
in recent dealings 
with the new 
State of Israel, in 
which the United 
States has fol- 
lowed an anti- 
Arab policy and 
has virtually 
compelled Britain 
to abandon the 
policy favoured 
by the Foreign 
Office. As things 
are shaping, the 
only way to free 
Western Europe 
from American 
influence would 
be to create such 
a third Power as 
has been men- 
tioned. 

The exponents of this view declare in exasperation 
that, though Britain and France are shabby, unhappy, 
distracted, and uncertain, their civilisation and culture 
stil maintain their lead over those of the vigorous and 
prosperous community beyond the Atlantic. They fear that 
this last advantage possessed by Europe will disappear if 
the subjection continues. Some of them have seen in 
Western Union and the Brussels Pact an opportunity to 
set themselves free and attain isolation from the area of 
Russo-American conflict. Some of them have actually 
joined the United Europe Movement with the same hope. 
Why, they ask, should not the nations of the Brussels 
Pact, with their considerable resources and perhaps joined 
by other nations,such as Norway, create a new balance 
of power to replace that which has fallen into ruin? Even 
if that were impossible, they consider that isolation might 
afford some chance of keeping out of a war between the two 
great Powers. And some of them who have looked with 
great sympathy upon the progress of Western 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Soviet Russia has already brought a great proportion of 
Europe into her system. It may be that the subject States 
will eventually kick against her domination, but meanwhile 
her forces can walk through them to place themselves close 
to objectives the safety of which is vital to the West. From 
their outposts they have in front of them what is but a jaunt 
for a mechanised army in order to reach the Rhine. The 
United States fought the last stages of the war in Europe, 
as General Eisenhower has acknowledged—one might 
almost say boasted—on strictly military principles and 
without regard to politics. Soviet Russia fought, as I 
myself put it some years ago, “ with a nice combination 
of military and political motives and measures.” The end 
left her dominant in Europe. 

The situation cannot even be balanced without American 
assistance. Russia has been checked and rebuffed on 
occasion, but it is with her that the initiative still lies. She 
is fighting all the time, her advanced guard being the 
fomenters of strikes, disputes, unrest, and sabotage who 
have been so prominent in France and have made their 
presence felt on several occasions in our own country. 
The United States has retorted with the Marshall Pian, 
the aim of which is to restore the stability of Western 
European economies. As time has passed since we used 
to discuss the question after the war, it has become more 
and more apparent that we dare not believe the assertion 
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LEADERS OF A NATION WHICH FOUGHT THE LAST STAGES OF THE WAR IN EUROPE “ WITH A NICE COMBINATION OF MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
MOTIVES AND MEASURES": (FROM L. TO R.) MR. G. M. MALENKOV, A MEMBER OF THE POLITBUREAU ; MR. V. M. MOLOTOV, MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS ; MARSHAL N, A. BULGANIN, MINISTER OF THE ARMED FORCES ; MARSHAL K. E. VOROSHILOV, A MEMBER OF THE POLITBUREAU ; MR. G. M. POPOV; 
GENERALISSIMO J. V. STALIN; MR. D. K, PONOMARENKO; MR. N. M. SHVERNIK, CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE 


U.S.S.R.} AND MR, N. F. SHKIRIATOV, AT A MOSCOW PARADE COMMEMORATING THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF LENIN'S DEATH ON JANUARY 21. 


then made that Bolshevism was not for export. Russian 
actions and even categorical statements from the Kremlin 
leave us no excuse to entertain that opinion. No, the 
attempt to set up what I have spoken of as a third world 
Power standing in isolation would assuredly fail, and the 
structure might well collapse internally without a blow— 
at all events a visible blow—having been struck against 
it. The advocates of this course have given too much 
rein to their imaginations and have been carried by them 
into a world of romanticism. 

Besides, this whole conception disregards differences 
between the methods of the two great Powers. It would 
be amusing, were it not pathetic, to note how quickly, 
when the Americans take some brusque and perhaps 
unhappy action, such as has occurred in their investigation 
of “ un-American "’ activities, the critics begin to cry that 
they are doing “just the same thing as Russia.”” Our 
American friends have not really proved such apt pupils. 


dares to discuss, the confessions extorted by 


CAN WESTERN EUROPE LIVE IN ISOLATION? Sine tie tion by withholdine tatin 


cards, all the cruelty and injustice which become 
almost inevitable when the State is placed above 
the law and freed from all its restraints—these 
are so terrible that it is mere trifling with words 
to compare them with the chivying of some luckless fellow 
traveller in the United States, unfair and deserving of 
reprobation though that may be. If such views are held 
honestly they are rubbish ; if they are advanced dishonestly 
they are propaganda. And, though I started by acknow- 
ledging that the advocates of an isolated Western Europe 
were as a rule honest and sincere, I hope that their pleading 
will not gain many adherents, because I regard it as based 
upon a misconception. I also feel that it may do harm 
among those who pick up their opinions from others. 

Yet the nations of the Brussels Pact already speak 
with a more assured voice, and are being listened to with 
greater respect by the United States. If an effective 
European Assembly can be established, they will be listened 
to with even more, but that is the one direction in which, 
in the year that has elapsed since Mr. Bevin made his plea 
for closer union, little or no progress has been made. Any 
nation which through selfish prejudice attempts to hamper 
or delay the attainment of that aim will be guilty of an 
international crime. By far the most effective work has 
been done in the military field, and Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery has been largely responsible for it. Thanks 
to him, the States of the Pact now know what is needed 
to provide reasonable security, and a scheme has been 
drawn up to be implemented when resources become 
available. And yet this preliminary work, invaluable 
and laudable 
though it be, has 
served to bring 
into still greater 
prominence the 
deficiencies which 
have to be met. 
In brief, these 
States are hardly 
in a position to 
equip themselves 
fully even over a 
period of several 
years if they 
devote all their 
efforts to doing 
so, and the strain 
of the attempt 
would tend toruin 
them, Washing- 
ton spoke truly 
when it said that 
“the weight of an 
armament pro- 
gramme large 
enough to sustain 
even a minimum 
level of security 
probably would 
overburden the 
shaky economies 
of most European 
countries.” There 
is no answer to 
that. 

The paper 
issued by the 
State Depart- 
ment from which 
I have quoted 
went a step 
further still, It 
went on to say 
that the supply 
of military equip- 
ment to friendly 
nations in Europe was not enough ; it would only partially 
relieve their insecurity. Over and above this there would 
have to be a formal association of the United States with 
those nations, directed against aggression. This is, in 
short, the justification for an Atlantic Pact. The future 
will show how many nations can be grouped together in 
it, but the paper in question concluded with the remark 
that the logical way in which to start was to create such 
an association with the five nations of the Brussels Pact. 
Now such an association is about to be created and embodied 
in a treaty which may be signed within a matter of weeks 
from now. The conditions which have brought it about 
cannot be willed away. We can no more go back to the 
Europe of, let us say, 1913, or even 1939, than we can 
go back to an income tax of a shilling or even five shillings 
in the pound. There is no choice now between the accep- 
tance of American aid, with all that it implies, and subjection 
to Russia—I need not add with all that it implies. 

Neither of the alternatives before Western 





Union now regard with a certain anxiety the rapid 
progress towards an Atlantic Pact. That, they 
think, will put an end to all the prospects which | 
they have entertained and will make the States 
of the Brussels Pact pledged satellites of the 


United States as the States of Eastern Europe regularly. 


are satellites of Soviet Russia. 

The answer to these speculations and yearnings 
is, 
actually concluded without any connection ith 


signed regarded it with no more than friendly 
interest. There is thus in principle no insuperable 
difficulty in forming a third Power of the kind 
envisaged in Western Europe. The trouble is that 
it is not strong enough and that it is virtually 
impossible to make it so without outside assistance. 


= 





twelve months ? 


day or other anniversary. 
the United States, which at the time when it was | News can now be taken. 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


We all have friends both at home and abroad whom we are not able to 
| visit, and no doubt we often think of them, though we may not write 
What better way of keeping in touch with such people could 
be chosen than a subscription to The /ilustrated London News 


£5 1s. Abroad (to include the Christmas Number). 


Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
in my opinion, that the Brussels Pact was | reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
Orders for subscriptions to The /llustrated London 
They should be addressed to The Subscription 
Department, The /ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, 1! 


" Europe is one which would willingly have been 
accepted by the majority of its people had there 
existed the prospect of a speedy return to what used 
to be considered normal. The sickness which is the 
chief legacy of the war is too deep seated for that. 
And only the Communist or the incurably senti- 
for mental can hesitate about the choice. On the most 
essential issue, the freedom of man’s spirit, the 
United States and its people are in accord with 
the States of Western Europe and their peoples. 
The question is one not merely of the defence 


New of frontiers or of the works of man accumulated 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the 


person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the | 
subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to include the Christmas Number), 


within them, which are even more vulnerable than 
frontiers nowadays, but also of the defence and 


and preservation of a way of life, a moral conception. 


Looked at fairly and squarely, the issue is as simple 








en as this. We must follow one path or the other. 
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AN “AUNT SALLY” FOR HOSTILE CRITICISM OF OUR PALESTINE POLICY. 








DELIVERING HIS SPEECH ON EUROPEAN UNITY TO THE FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION : MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, 
WHO DEFENDED THE GOVERNMENT’S PALESTINE POLICY IN THE DEBATE ON JANUARY 26 IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin last week became the “ Aunt Sally " for Conservative, Liberal and announcing de facto recognition of Israel till he had heard from all countries cor 
Labour critics of his Palestine policy, which he defended in the debate. The Govern sulted. Mr. Churchill, in a severely critical speech, referred to Mr. Bevin's “ astounding 
ment secured a majority of 90 when the Opposition divided the House. At least mishandling of the Palestine problem,’’ and Mr. Attlee, in a stout defence, said that 
fifty of the Labour Members present did not vote, and had Mr. Attlee not made the the Government which took decisions stood by the Minister who had to carry them 
vote one of confidence in the Government, the majority might have been less. out; and that the Palestine policy was not the personal, individual policy of the 
Mr. Bevin defended his policy, and spoke of the hope of new understanding with the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Bevin is shown delivering his important speech on European 
U.S.A. and his satisfaction at their recognition of Transjordan, but said he was not unity at the Foreign Press Association lunch on January 25. 
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THE FREEZING METHOO USED IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A SHAFT 
THROUGH WET SANDSTONE. PLAN OF THE 25 FREEZING 
HOLES AND THE OBSERVATION HOL: 
THE UPPER ENDS OF THE FREEZING PIPES 
CONNECTED TO THE RING PIPES ROUND - 
THE SHAFT. 
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HOW MINE ‘SHAFTS ARE SUNK THROUGH WATERLOGGED SOIL TO THE COAL SEAMS BENEATH 


In sinking a new coal mine at Calverton, near Nottingham, technicians of the to be driven through the strata of porous sandstone heavily impregnated with 
National Coal Board, using a method first attempted in 1862, have frozen the water, and for No. | shaft the cementation method is being used whereby cement 
earth's surface down to a depth of 412 ft. The cementation and freezing methods is forced down from the surface under pressure to seal the fissures in the sandstone ; 
employed are not new, though they are not generally known. The shafts have and the shaft is constructed in short sections. No. 2 shaft is being constructed 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, AT CALVERTON COLLIE 
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IN THE SANOSTONE ARE 7 §©6©CEMENTATION IS ANOTHER SYSTEM USED IN THE 
NUMEROUS WATER-FILLED SINKING OF MINE SHAFTS THROUGH WATER- 
FISSURES. THESE ARE LOGGED STRATA. 


SEALED WITH CEMENT. 








NO 2 CEMENT 
MIXING TANK. 


y= CEMENT PIPE 

§ ONLY ONE PIPE 
AND BORE ARE 
SHOWN FOR THE 
SAKE OF CLEARNESS. 


ORY 
GROUND. 
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NEATH: THE CEMENTATION AND FREEZING METHODS USED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD. 


tubbing surrounded by a concrete seal is built into the shaft and the freezing 


th using the freezing method in which a ring of pipes is sunk in the earth and a brine 
nt solution is circulated through them by means of plant on the surface resembling can then be discontinued. It is estimated that this central Nottinghamshire coal- 
At the end of two months a tunnel of ice is formed field will yield a million tons of coal a year for at least a century Shaft-sinking 


a giant domestic refrigerator. 
is a slow process and will not be completed until the summer of 1950 


in the soil and normal excavation is carried out within this barrier. Cast-iron 


d 


:TON COLLIERY, BY PERMISSION OF THE NATIONAL CoAL Boarp. 
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=) THE STONE CIRCLES OF BEAGHMORE: 
| NEW LIGHT ON BRONZE AGE ULSTER. 
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THE 


S little is known 
regarding the 

stone circles of Ire- 
land, the results of a 
recent archzological 
excavation by Mr. 
A. McL. May in the 
townland of Beagh- 
more, Co. Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland, 
are welcome in shed- 
ding some interesting 
light on Bronze Age 
circles and their 
associated structures 
there. “ The site of 
the excavation,” 
writes Mr. May, “ lies 
on a boggy hillside 
in the Sperrin Moun- 
tains, at an altitude 
of 700 ft., and at a 
distance of 30 miles 
from the north coast 
near Londonderry. 
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CIRCLES RECENTLY 
FIG. 2. A GROUND VIEW OF THE TWO CIRCLES SHOWN IN FIG. I: 


' FIG. I. ONE OF TWO PAIRS OF BRONZE-AGE STONE 
UNCOVERED BY TURF-CUTTERS IN THE MOUNTAINS BEHIND LONDONDERRY : 


LETTERS SHOW: (A) THE AVENUE; (B) THE COURTYARD; (C) THE CAIRN; 


ALL THE STONES ARE OF CHLORITIC SCHIST AND HAVE BLEACHED TO 
WHITE SINCE UNCOVERING, WHICH GIVES THEM A DISTINCTLY GHOSTLY 


(Dp) A NEOLITHIC CAUSEWAY LYING UNDER THE AVENUE STRUCTURE, 
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Continued.) 
At present the turf- 
cutters are uncover- 
ing an extensive 
complex of stone 
structures, with 
cairns, circles, 
avenues and align- 
ments in close asso- 
ciation—apparently 
an important tribal 
gathering-place and 
burial centre of the 
Bronze Age (Fig. 3). 
Pollen analysis re- 
veals that prior to 
their erection a primi- 
tive form of agricul- 
ture was practised on 
the site, and beneath 
some of the ortho- 
stats we found the 
remains of a cause- 
way or dyke of small 
stones of an earlier 
(Neolithic ?) culture 
(Figs. 1 and 4). To- 
wards the end of the 
Bronze Age a serious 
climatic breakdown 
scattered these hill- 
dwellers and forced 
them to abandon 
their sacred centre. 
Excessive rainfall 
encouraged smother- 
ing mosses to bury 
the whole country- 
side under a layer of 
peat. So far, two 
pairs of circles have 
been excavated, each 
with its attendant 
small cairn and 4 
oriented avenue, but | 3. 3. THE 
(Continued opposite. \ 


poner cennaenensaanncnatansinsnaea diene 


FIG. 4. THE CAUSEWAY (MARKED “ A") WHICH RUNS UNDER THE APPROACH TO ONE OF 
} THE GROUPS OF CIRCLES (FIG, I, D): OF EARLIER CONSTRUCTION AND BELIEVED TO BE 
OF THE NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


Continued.) 

(Fig. 5, D). The larger circle has the smaller tail and the smaller circle the larger 
tail, yet the numbers of stones in each circle plus the numbers in the tail make their 
totals approximately equal. A small cairn, only 10 ft. diameter (Figs 1C and SE), 
lies between the two circles. In the centre of the cairn is a little rectangular cist, 
shallow and built rather unusually on a flagstone. When the capstone was removed 
the cist was empty, but it was later learned that some years ago a man removed 
the sole contents—a small polished stone. No intelligible description of it is 


[Continued below, left. 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED BEAGHMORE STONE CIRCLES, 
OF PAIRED CIRCLES AND AVENUES, THE RIGHT-HAND GROUP BEING SHOWN IN DETAIL IN FIG, I. 


SEEN BY MO 


<LIGHT. 
Continued. } 
as both groups are 
fundamentally simi- 
lar, only the first one 
uncovered is here 
described and illus- 
trated. The avenue 
(Figs. 1A, 3 and 5A) 
is flanked on both 
sides by orthostats. 
Those on the north 
flank are four in 
number; they are 
the tallest and are 
evidently the key- 
stones to the whole 
structure. Twelve 
shorter stones form 
the southern flank 
and both flanks 
gradually converge 
as they approach the 
circles to culminate 
as a narrow entrance 
to the courtyard 
(Fig. 5). The circles 
are of unequal size, 
the larger being to 
the south (Figs. 1, 
2, 3). In the west 
side of each are small 
entrances reminiscent 
of a type found in 
certain beaker burials 
in Ireland. From 
both circles runs an 
alignment of very 
small stones sugges- 
tive of a tail as it 
curves out slightly, 
close to the sentinel 
stone before straight- 
ening to run eastward 
outside the flanking 
stones of the avenue 
[Continued below. 


SEEN FROM THE AIR: THERE ARE, 10 DATE, TWO GROUPS 


FIG. 5. A CLOSE-UP OF THE NEXUS SHOWN GENERALLY IN FIG. I: LETTERS SHOW : 
(A) THE AVENUE; (B) THE COURTYARD; (C) THE SENTINEL STONES; (D) THE STONE 
TAILS LEADING FROM THE TWO CIRCLES; AND (E) THE CAIRN. 
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forthcoming and unfortunately the stone cannot at present be found. From the number 
of beaker finds and beaker burials along this north coast, where this type of circle 
is not uncommon, and from the other evidence available, it can be tentatively 
inferred that the Beaghmore circles were erected under the influence of the beaker 
folk who entered Ireland about the middle of the Bronze Age, but further evidence 
should be available when the adjoining cluster of little cairns can be examined and 
the remains of ‘other circles uncovered.” 
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IN DANGER OF EXTINCTION IN BRITAIN: 
THE OLD ENGLISH MASTIFF. 





PEN - 
DEPICTING AN ANCESTOR OF THE OLD 
ENGLISH MASTIFF : A BABYLONIAN 
TERRA-COTTA PLAQUE OF ¢. 2200 B.C. 
By Courtesy of the British Museum. 


























For some time now the country has been searched for unregistered old English 
mastiffs, as a recent count revealed that only seven of the breed remain in this 
country, and there is a possibility that this, perhaps the oldest English breed, 
may become extinct here. A number of dogs were reported in various parts of the 
country, but were later identified as bull-mastiffs. The photographs reproduced on this 
page show typical specimens of the old English mastiff, and may assist our readers 
in identifying members of the breed which have not yet been recorded. Meanwhile, 
the Old English Mastiff Club hopes to revive the breed by importing dogs from the United 
States and Canada, but owing to currency restrictions and quarantine regulations, 
Mrs. N. Dickin, honorary secretary of the Club, estimates that it will take at 
least five years to establish the breed with any certainty of its survival. The 
history of the mostiff goes back some 4000 years, and a Babylonian terra - cotta 
plaque in the British Museum showing a “man with a hunting dog,” is one 
of the earliest records. Through Egypt, Greece and Malta, mastiffs can be 











traced, though how they got to Britain is not known. The Romans found them 
here and described them as “the broad-mouthed dogs of Britain.” In the 
reign of Edward III. a law was passed enacting that so many mastiffs should 
be maintained in every village. In 1575 the “Four Books of Husbandry ”’ 
described the ‘“ mastie that keepeth ye House" thus: “He has a large and 
mihty body and a great shryll voice, that both by his barking he may discover, 
and with his sight dismay the theefe—yea, being not seen, by the horror of his 
voice put him to flight. He neither fawn upon a theefe, nor fle at his friends ; 
very waking, no gadder abroad, nor lavish with his mouth, barking without 
cause." This exactly describes mastiff character as it is to-day. The general 
appearance of the mastiff is “large, massive, powerful, symmetrical and well-knit 
frame. A combination of grandeur and good-nature, courage and docility."" In 
colour the dog is fawn, with black mask, or black brindle. An adult dog may 
stand 34 ins. at the shoulder, with a girth of 50 ins., and be up to 16 stone in weight. 
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‘Ls. mongoose—alternatively, mungoose—is an 

animal familiar to many in this country, although 
few can have seen one outside the various zoological 
gardens. This familiarity is based upon other things 
than actual acquaintance. To many it is founded 
upon a quite unnecessary, though mildly diverting, 
discussion as to whether more than one mongoose 
should be referred to as mongeese, or mongooses, a 
point which can be readily 
resolved by reference to a 
dictionary, when it will be 
found that the name of these 
mongooses is derived from a 
Cfamil word, manegos, and has 
nothing to do with that of the 
bird. To others it is vaguely 
associated with the intro- 
duction of mongooses into the 
West Indies to clean up the 
snakes and rats, a task they 
performed with great celerity, 
after which they became a 
nuisance because of their pre- 
dilection for other forms of 
food, Those who first thought 
of taking them to the West 
Indies forgot that their diet 
is a wide one, including small 
mammals, birds, eggs, frogs, 
rats, insects, even fruits, in 
addition to snakes. 

It might be as well at this 
point to assess the dangers 
to bird life from the importa- 
tion of mongooses. In this we 
have as guide the results from 
Hawaii where a small group 
of them was liberated in 1883 
to counteract the accidental 
introduction of rats, which 
had rapidly multiplied and 
were doing extensive damage 
to plantations. In a short 
while a wordy warfare was 
in full blast between a pro- 
mongoose faction (the agri- 
culturists) and an anti-mon- “ONE OF THE BEST 
goose faction (poultry-keepers 
and the sportsmen), but from 
the evidence it seems clear that while 
the occasional mongoose will take an 
occasional egg or young bird, insects, 
rotten fruit and rats constituted the 
main and normal diet. . 

\nother reason for our familiarity 
with the mongoose springs from the 
oft-repeated and thrilling story of its 
contests with poisonous snakes, includ- 
ing the description of its skill and 
agility in getting its victims in a death 
bite behind the head. The mongoose 
is not, as is commonly supposed, 
immune from snake-bite ; its thick fur 
doubtless saves it from many a strike 
of the fangs, but it needs to take 
the most vigorous evasive action in 
combats with snakes. 

The more erudite, and especially 
the travelled among us, know the mon- 
goose as one of the smaller cat-tribe, 
related to the civets, represented by 
species distributed over 
Africa and over Southern 
Asia, from Persia to Malay, with a 
single species in Spain. The Asiatic 
tolerably similar to one 
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specics are 


THE OWNER OF A MONGOOSE IN HAWAII TEMPTING HIS 
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By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


savage, courageous, sanguinary, and capable of killing 
carnivores of its own size or even larger. 

The strictly zoological data serve merely as an 
introduction, to the more interesting study of behaviour, 
and in considering this we shall be quickly reminded 
of cats rather than the animals with which the mon- 
goose has been already compared. To begin with, 


it is Msually said that the mongoose can be 


METHODS OF WEANING A MONGOOSE FROM ITS SHYNESS IS BY 


THE MONGOOSE ABROAD AND IN THE 





EXCITING ITS CURIOSITY” 
PET WITH AN UNFAMILIAR TITBIT. and 
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a similar level. While this view may be incorrect 
as applied to cats, it appears to be true of the mon- 
goose, for although it will frequent human habitations, 
keep them clear of vermin, and permit itself to be fed, 
it cannot be readily tamed. On the other hand, 
those whe have had experience of them declare that 
they can become friendly and sweet-tempered. 

It is probable that there may be many who, reading 
this, will disagree with parts 
of it. It may be as well, 
therefore, at this point to 
emphasise that far more than 
this column would be needed 
to deal adequately with the 
subject, for mongooses differ 
considerably in their be- 
haviour, as might be expected, 
and only the salient features 
can be alluded to here. 

Apparently one of the best 
methods of weaning a mon- 
goose from its shyness is by 
exciting its curiosity. In it, 
inquisitiveness, so common a 
characteristic of the higher 
animals, is perhaps more than 
usually pronounced, but care 
must be taken not to alarm 
it, and as with a cat, it is 
only kindness that will achieve 
the desired end. But at the 
best the mongoose is not as 
companionable as are our 
more familiar pets, and even 
the most docile will readily 
seize an opportunity to slip 
away when being held in 
the hands. It does under- 
stand, however, the meaning 
of cleanliness and will quietly 
submit to a toilet, appearing 
to understand that it is about 
to be cleaned and showing 
compliance in it. 

In its native land, a 
mongoose combines the best 
of two worlds, frequenting 
making use of human 

habitations and such favours 
and advantages as man may be pre- 
pared to bestow, retaining at the same 
time its freedom to wander and 
presumably, hunt at will. Kept as a 
pet, in this country, it can be very 
destructive, especially to such things 
as slippers and the corners of the rug. 
It is anybody’s guess what deep- 
seated mechanism lies behind such 
behaviour, but that it is the expression 
of a thwarted hunting instinct is at 
least a feasible explanation. 

Another conspicuous characteristic 
of this exotic pet is the fascination 
which bright objects have for it. 
For this there is no ready explana- 
tion. It is possible to make com- 
parisons with the Jackdaw of Rheims, 
the behaviour of the magpie and 
others such, even to see in it an 
extension of the habit of the Austra- 
lian Bower Birds, which decorate 
their runs with shells, feathers and 
flowers. To say whence this habit 
is derived is, however, an entirely 
different matter, for the mongoose 
merely collects the diamond rings, 
coins and brooches to hide them away 


another, and the Common _ Indian 

Mongoose (Herpestes myula) serves in corners. There is no suggestion 
readily as a type, but the African of a perversion of the squirrel’s 
species are very varied, the best- IMPORTED BY A PLANTER IN THE WEST INDIES IN THE LATTER PART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY utilitarian hoarding, nor does the 
known being the Egyptian (Herpestes TO KEEP DOWN SNAKES AND RATS: THE MONGOOSE (HERPBSTES NYULA) OF INDIA, WHICH mongoose return to gloat over its 


ichneumon), which is also the largest 
of all, having an over-all length of 
35 ins. as against the 30 ins. of the Indian mongoose 

With its long body, short legs, bushy tail and its 
covering of coarse, usually grizzled, hair, it might 
almost be a cross between an otter and a weasel, an 
appearance whic h is heightened by the broad head, 
pointed muzzle and short, rounded ears. Like the 
weasel, it is terrestrial, living in natural holes or 
burrows dug with its own, non-retractile claws. Like 
the weasel, also, it is active and predatory, naturally 


SUBSEQUENTLY BECAME A NUISANCE 


domesticated—or sometimes the word used is ‘‘ tamed.” 
This is true only in so far as a cat may be said to be 
domesticated or tamed ; and on this there is a decided 
division of opinion. It has, for example, been main- 
tained that cats, unlike dogs, have never been domes- 
ticated or tamed, and all that has happened is that 
the so-called domestic cat has permitted man to 
allow it to use his house while retaining completely 
its independence, the rest of its behaviour being on 


OWING TO ITS PREDILECTION FOR OTHER FORMS OF FOOD. 


treasures in the manner of a miser. 
Indeed, this is an occasional feature 
of animal behaviour upon which one would like to 
see more light shed, or at least more evidence by 
which to formulate an explanation. Certainly, it 
is one of the risks run by those who keep mon- 
gooses as pets. The disappearance of a valuable 
trinket may cast suspicion on an entirely innocent 
member or members of a household, when all the 
time the true culprit turns a guileless face to all 
and sundry. 
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THE INDIAN MONGOOSE—MAN’S FRIEND OR FOE? KIPLING’S RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI IN REAL LIFE. 


The prowess of the mongoose as a snake-killer is known to children from Kipling's 
tale of “ Rikki-tikki-tavi,” but it also attacks other animals, and thereby hangs a 
In 1871 considerable damage was being done to the sugar-cane in 
Various means of controlling these pests 
were tried, but without success until, in 1872, a Mr. W. B. Espeut imported nine 
Indian mongooses and let them loose in the island. He later reported: “ Within 
a few months young ones were seen about, and in less than six months there was 
evidence that the rats were much less destructive than they had ever been known. 
Within two years the expenditure in killing rats ceased almost entirely, and in another 
year | enjoyed relief and immunity. . . . Within a very short time neighbouring estates 
found a similar benefit, and some of my brother sugar planters, who had laughed 


tale of real life. 
Jamaica by a particular species of rat. 


at me for supposing the mongoose would do any good, began to buy all they could 
procure from the natives who, setting traps on my lands, stole all the mongooses 
they could obtain, and sold them. By this means, and naturally, the mongoose 
has now [1882] become general all over the island, and the beneficial results of this 
useful animal may safely be taken as exceeding £150,000 a year.’ But the sequel 
was yet to come. When the rats diminished in numbers the mongoose turned 
its attention to other sources of food and became a nuisance on the island. The 
mongoose is not endemic to Hawaii, where our photographs were taken, but was 
imported from the West Indies to deal with a similar plague of rats on the plantations 
there. On the facing page Dr. M. Burton describes the characteristics of this interesting 
creature and gives some of the pros and cons for keeping one as a pet 
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AERIAL SURVEY AS A MEANS OF BRINGING 
THE PIECING TOGETHER OF AIR MOSAICS 
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ONE OF THE TRANSPARENCIES FOR A NEW TYPE OF MAP MADE BY AERIAL SURVEY FOR THE USE OF 
BOROUGH SURVEYORS AND OTHER OFFICIALS: A SECTION SHOWING WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

AND NEW SCOTLAND YARD, 


AN EPIDIASCOPE TYPE OF ENLARGER IN WHICH MAPS, POSITIVES OR NEGATIVES MAY 
BE PLACED AND ENLARGED: THE SALTZMAN REFLECTING ENLARGER, 


ote ® 
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em ; 


A SKILLED OPERATOR MATCHING AND LAYING DOWN RECTIFIED AND ENLARGED PRINTS TO FIT THE EXISTING OLD SERIES ACCURATELY PLOTTING THE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS TO ENSURE 
OF MAPS. THESE MOSAICS AT 6 INS, TO I MILE SCALE ARE VERY POPULAR. WORK AT THE ORDNANCE SURVEY HEADQUARTERS AT CHESSINGTON 


The Ordnance Survey Office, which has its headquarters at Chessington, Surrey, can be shown. Air mosaics are made by assembling a number of air photographs 
is now producing a series of 6-in. air mosaics which serve to supplement and or parts of air photographs to form a single picture. They have certain 
bring up to date the Ordnance Survey maps of Britain. These maps are now advantages over maps, for they show natural features in their natural appearance 
considerably out of date, and it will be many years before they can be fully and proportion. Thus in mining districts, for example, it is possible from air 
revised so that all the changes which have taken place in towns and countryside | mosaics to distinguish the exact forms of tip-heaps and the direction in which 
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BRITAIN’S LARGE-SCALE MAPS UP-TO-DATE: ees 
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REMARKABLE FOR ITS CLEARNESS AND DEFINITION: A TRANSPARENCY SHOWING THE MALL, WITH 
ST. JAMES'’S PARK AND LAKE (LEFT) AND ST. JAMES’S PALACE (RIGHT), LEADING TO THE QUEEN VICTORIA 
MEMORIAL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 





AN APPAR: is i HN RE-EST . , NEG! s ‘ 
AND GREEN PARK (ror ; RIGHI) PPARATUS WHIC E-ESTABLISHES THE AIR NEGATIVE TO ITS AIR POSITION 
AT THE MOMENT OF EXPOSURE: THE ZEISS PHOTOGRAPHIC RECTIFIER, 
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AT THE CONTROLS OF A PLOTTING MACHINE WHICH GIVES A STEREOSCOPIC IMAGE FREE OF DISTORTIONS: AN OPERATOK 


THE REQUIRED OVERLAPS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED: A GIRL AT 
USING THE ZEISS STEREOPLANIGRAPH C.5, AND RESETTING TWO NEGATIVES IN THEIR TRUE RELATIVE AIR POSITIONS. 


PIECING TOGETHER THE MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE R.A.F. 


they are extending, and to ascertain whether they are disused, old or com- of any area which has been photographed from the agents of the Ordnance 
paratively recent. As supplements to maps, air'mosaics are being found very Survey Office. Certain areas in twenty counties have already been surveyed from 
useful by those who are professionally concerned with town and country planning the air and recently the R.A.F. photographed fifty square miles of Central and 
Comparatively few people, however, know of the existence of this service, and it West London. Our photographs show some of the apparatus used and methods 
is not generally realised that any member of the public can obtain an air mosaic employed to piece together the aerial photographs at Chessington 
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HE parts of ‘“ The Small Back Room” (at the 
Empire) are far better than the whole. Mr. Nigel 
Balchin’s exciting novel concerning the spring of 1943 
has been turned into something only intermittently 
exciting. The film gives one the wrong impression 
that the novel must be confused and without pattern : 
and this is not so. The film-goer has to ask himself 
rather too many questions. Here are a few. How did 





AN EXCITING NOVEL TURNED INTO “‘ SOMETHING ONLY INTERMITTENTLY EXCITING ”: 
“THE SMALL BACK ROOM '’—A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING THE SCIENTISTS 
IN A FLURRY OF PREPARATION FOR THE FORTHCOMING VISIT BY THE MINISTER. Bushell as 

(RIGHT) SAMMY RICE (DAVID FARRAR) FIXES UP AN EXPERIMENT. 


Sammy Rice lose his foot in the first place? Why 
was he so peculiarly impatient with his artificial one, 
when it enabled him to walk with an unremarkable 
limp ? Why did he continue so gnarled and sour and 
self-pitying, since Susan, the woman he loved and 
lived with, had every kind of tenderness and considera- 
tion for his sufferings, real and imagined? Such 
questions arise partly for the reason that David Farrar 
plays Sammy on too consistently glum a note. It is not 
wholly the actor’s fault. He has a “ dipsomania 
scene’ in which he has to crawl round a colossal 
whisky-bottle and be driven near to madness by 
countless clocks loudly ticking. And this episode, 
exaggerated to the point of absurdity, would defeat far 
better actors than Mr. Farrar. Nor is it the fault of 
the actress who plays Susan—Kathleen Byron, who 
was last seen as a Himalayan nun who went mad for 
the love of Mr. Farrar in “‘ Black Narcissus.” Miss 
Byron belongs to the new school of film-actress for 
which Margaret Leighton has set the fashion—a school 
which appears to set strong sense before silly glamour, 
a school of gracious and intelligent 
creatures remote from ninnydom. 
I had the feeling at one point in 
the agonised endearments of these 
lovers that I was watching an 
encounter between Emily Bronté and 
her sister Charlotte’s rugged hero, 
Rochester, come to life. 

These two are the “stars” of 
“The Small Back Room.” But I 
must make public confession that 
I found what you might call the 
Small Back Actors of this film far 
more alive, more likely, and more 
interesting. In fact, it is a long time 
since there has been a serious film 
with such a wealth of background 
characterisation. Incidental characters 
are usually, and naturally enough, 
merely sketched. In the best work 
of Messrs. Powell and Pressburger, 
as here, the smaller portraits tend to 
become even more alive than the 
major ones. Corporal Taylor, for 
example, who plays Sammy’s assistant 
is a far more genuinely unhappy 
man than Sammy himself. He is 
afflicted with a bad stammer and 
with a slut of a wife. That exquisite 
Irish actor, Cyril Cusack, endows 
him with a touching reality which 


The World of the Cinema. 


GOOD-SERIOUS AND GOOD-SILLY. 


By ALAN DENT. 


the story. Note, too, the bland, self-seeking mindless- 
ness of Sammy's immediate boss as Jack Hawkins 
plays him—the big, booming gestures of his arms, the 
huge propitiatory smiles. Here is a subtle but mighty 
slap at the “ insolence of office "’ and of bureaucracy. 

These producer-directors do their casting with 
inspiration. Note Knucksie, a 
barman who has hardly a word to 
say except to half-coax and half- 
bully Sammy into having no more 
whisky but go home instead. The 
actor here, Sidney James, has the 
true Cockney face of your tolerant 
tough, one eye humorous, the 
other stern, and the grimmest of 
smiles playing about the mobile 
lips. Observe the Minister who 
pays an official visit to the Small 
Back Room—an oleaginous ass, 
delighted with 
everything and 
comprehending 
nothing. He 
is incomparably 
fulfilled —in a 
matter of 
screen - seconds 
—by Robert 
Morley. Note 
the dead - true 
and nowhere- 
overdone bear- 
ing of Anthony 
a 
Bomb - Disposal 
Colonel who 
meets Sammy, expert-dismantler, at 
Chesil Beach in Dorset. Mr. Bushell 
has only to receive Sammy, show 
him where the mysterious new booby- 
trap bomb is lying on the sand, 
stay apart with a little observation 
group while Sammy does his 
voluntary dismantling, and then see 
the hero (his faith in himself restored 
for good !) off at the railway station. 
It sounds simple. But just as 








The tension, by the way, of the attual dismantling 
of this bomb on the beach is absolutely breath- 
taking, or, rather, breath-holding. It is not so much 
that you fear that Sammy may be blown to smithereens, 
as that you yourself, the audience round you, the 
Empire, and at least half of Leicester Square may go 
the same way. The suspense is beautifully pointed 
by the complete absence of music, the silence being 
broken only by the occasional crunch of the shingle in 
which Sammy’s feet are buried, the clink of his 
spanners, and in the near distance the “ eternal 
murmurings ” of the sea. The scene probably lasts 
a bare five minutes ; but they are agreeably harrowing 
enough to seem like twenty. 

Other new films I should describe—not at all 
contemptuously—as good-silly rather than good- 
serious. In “‘ The Luck of the Irish ” (at the Gaumont) 
vou are to believe that Tyrone Power as an American 
business-man goes to Ireland for a holiday and finds 
himself weaned away from an American heiress he 
means to marry by a simple colleen without a penny 





“AN OLEAGINOUS ASS, DELIGHTED WITH EVERYTHING AND COMPREHENDING 
NOTHING ": THE MINISTER (ROBERT MORLEY) VISITS THE SMALL BACK ROOM AND 
ASKS THE SCIENTISTS (L. TO R., STANDING) SAMMY (DAVID FARRAR), TILL 


Mr. Cusack haunts you throughout (MICHAEL GOODLIFFE) AND PROFESSOR MAIR (MILTON ROSMER) IF THE ELECTRIC 


the film, so Mr. Bushell’s monument 
of decent integrity haunts you long 
after the film is ended. This is an immensely conscien- 
tious Colonel, too much the necessary martinet to show 
any emotion or slackness. But there is a world of 
unspoken admiration for the hero in his handshake 
at the station, and there is just a hint of an ache 
[for peace again and the cricket-field] in his keen 
blue English eyes, all the time. 








CALCULATING MACHINE IS ONE OF THEIR INVENTIONS. 


to her name. Nay, more than that. Losing his way 
in the bog, he suddenly comes upon a little odd old 
man repairing his shoes by the side of a waterfall. 
This little old man becomes his familiar, drinks his 
whisky—-sorry, whiskey, since we are in Ireland now !— 
at a sensational rate, and very soon divulges the 
humdrum, wholly credible fact that he is a leprechaun. 
Now I seem to remember that I have 
already divulged on this page that 
I once spent an afternoon among the 
wild hills and loughs of County 
Wicklow. And ever since then I have 
found myself unable to utter the 
normal, unbelieving scoff at such phe- 
nomena as leprechauns and other Irish 
fays. I heed tales of them without any 
of the smiles of the unimaginative 
sceptic. This makes me able to heed 
films like “The Luck of the Irish” 
without the wrong kind of a smile, 
and even without a yawn. 

The new one at the London Pavilion, 
** Rachel and the Stranger,’’ is just a 
variant of “ The Yearling” in which 
the wife, a purchased bondwoman- 
wife, is played by Loretta Young, with 
William Holden as the husband who 
gradually comes to love this convenient 
purchase, and Robert Mitchum as a 
vagrant huntsman whose admiration 
for the lady makes this husband begin 
to appreciate his bargain. There is a 
nice new little boy called Gary Gray, 
an exceedingly funny fight between 
the two men, and a concluding siege 
by wild Indians which makes most of 
us feel the age when we used to 
pretend to be cowboys. This film 


makes him haunt the mind’s eye even) =, scene in “THE SMALL BACK ROOM" WHICH IS “ ABSOLUTELY BREATH-TAKING, orn, ratuer, as a kind of consistently tender 
SAMMY RICE (DAVID FARRAR) STRETCHES OUT HIS REACHING-ROD TowaRDs Daivety about it which keeps it well 


when—for many minutes at a stretch 
—he is not on the screen and not in 


BREATH-HOLDING " : 
THE NEW BOOBY-TRAP GERMAN BOMB LYING IN THE SHINGLE ON CHESIL BEACH, DORSET. 


on the tolerable side of silliness. 
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THE INTIMATE VEIN 4 2 Lee A LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF JOSHUA REYNOLDS. PY ee | ON TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


“ LADY CAROLINE SCOTT AS ‘WINTER’: PAINTED IN 1776, WHEN 
HORACE WALPOLE SAW AND ADMIRED IT. LENT BY THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH 


~< AROLINE, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, AND LADY CAROLINE “ SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART.” (1743-1520), THE EMINENT NATURALIST 
SPENCER . PAINTED IN 1764 AND 1765. LENT BY THE DUKE OF AND EXPLORER, THE ACCESSORIES INDICATE HIS VOYAGES: LENT 
MARLBOROUGH, BY THE HON. MRS. CLIVE PEARSON, 


“GEORGE JAMES CHOLMONDELEY” (EXHIBITED AT THE 
‘ ”. » “ ” . . 
MRS. MONTGOMERY  ; LENT BY COLONEL SIR R.A., 1790) ; LENT BY MR. R. WYNDHAM KETTON-CREMER. PORTRAIT OF A LADY ; LENT BY SIR P. MALCOLM 
EDMUND BACON, BART. STEWART, BART. 


‘CAPTAIN THE HON. AUGUSTUS JOHN HERVEY, R.N., “SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ™ (1723-1792), FIRST P.R.A.; THE “WARREN HASTINGS” (1732-1818), THE GREAT PRO- 
THIRD EARL OF BRISTOL”: LENT BY THE MAYOR, BUST IN THE BACKGROUND REPRESENTS MICHELANGELO : CONSUL, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 1774 ; IMPEACHED, 
ALDERMEN AND BURGESSES OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS. LENT BY THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 1787 : LENT BY CAPTAIN E. G. SPENCER-CHURCHILL. 


The Arts Council of Great Britain have organised many major exhibitions, but its his more intimate and less rhetorical portraits and “ fancy ctures,"" “the aspect of 
policy is also directed to considering the needs of provincial galleries whose own his art,"’ says Mr. E. K. Waterhouse in his introduction to the catalogue, “ which 
collections are of lesser importance, and whose size precludes their being able to house is perhaps capable of giving us to-day the most direct pleasure He also points 
any great exhibition. The Reynolds Loan Exhibition, which opened at Reading on out that in the portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough and her daughter, Reynolds 
January 26, and is due to go to Sunderland from February 19 to March 12, before has converted an austere figure from Michelangelo's Sistine ceiling into a vision of 
proceéding to Truro, Folkestone and Swansea, thus does not contain any full-lengths maternal tenderness and that the pattern of the self-portrait deliberately recalls 
or examples of the painter's heroic experiments in the grand manner, but illustrates Rembrandt. Sir Joseph Banks was President of the Royal Society in 1778. 
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REVIVED FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1939 THE ANCIENT SCOTTISH-SCANDINAVIAN UP-HELLY-A’ 


FESTIVAL AT LERWICK, IN WHICH THIS 30-FT. VIKING LONG SHIP WAS FEATURED. 
For the first time since 1939, the ancient Scottish-Scandinavian Up-Helly-A’ festival was held in 
Lerwick, the chief town in the Shetland Islands. The exact origins of Up-Helly-A’ and the meaning 
of the name are obscure, but it is probably a survival of the old Viking Yuletide feast that welcomed 
the return of the Sun God and the first promise of spring. Our photograph shows the Guizer Jarl 
(Mr. L. Johnson), with his crew, in the 30-ft. Viking long ship, which was made locally 
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* FOOD 





FOR BRITAIN FROM A QUEENSLAND FARM: MASS PLANTING OF SORGHUM, WHICH 
AS FOOD FOR PIG-RAISING SHOULD PROVIDI BRITAIN WITH UP TO 10,000,000 LB, OF 
PORK ANNUALLY, IN ADDITION TO THE PRESENT AMOUNT 








USED AS AN ARMY CAMP AND SUPPLY DEPOT AND LATER AS 


A MARSHALLING VARD NEWBURY 
RACECOURSE AS IT APPEARED IN AUGUST, 1947 
Newbury racecourse was requisitioned at the outbreak of war and, after being used as an rmy 
Camp and Supply Depdt, it was handed over to the American forces and converted into an portant 
varshalling yard The area was covered in railway lines and concrete roads. and not a trace of the 
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PAST AND FUTURE: A REVIVAL; A FOOD PROJECT; AND A RECONSTRUCTION. 





A SPECTACULAR FINALE TO THE OLD RITUAL WHICH IS STILL KEPT ALIVE IN THE SHET- 
LAND ISLANDS: THE CEREMONIAL BURNING OF THE VIKING LONG SHIP, WHICH FORMS 
THE GRAND CLIMAX OF THE ANCIENT UP-HELLY-A’ FESTIVAL IN LERWICK, 
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WORKING BY NIGHT TO PROVIDE MORE FOOD FOR BRITAIN: THE REMARKABLE 


EFFORT TO PLANT A 30,500-ACRE FARM IN CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 


Jueensland’s experiment in producing food for Britain on a scale never before attempted started on January 13, 

when planting began on the 30,500 acres of the British Food Corporation’s farm in Central Queensland. The 

planting, a race against time, was arranged to take place during twenty hours each day at a rate of six acres 

every three minutes. The corporation plans to cultivate hundreds of acres every year with sorghum for pig 
feed, sunflower for oil extract, and other crops. 


AUSTRALIAN 





A STRIKING TRANSFORMATION NEWBURY RACECOURSE 
AFTER BEING SOWN WITH SEVERAI 
remained. Before the war ended plans were prepared f 
year the turfing was commenced. In addition, several tons 

Reading seedsmen, were sown on the steeplechase and hurdle 


AS IT APPEARED IN JANUARY, 1949, 
TONS OF SPECIAL GRASS SEED. 
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last 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE AIR AND AT SBA, 
AND A ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


‘ABLE MABEL’ IN FLIGHT: THE U.S. NAVY'S NEW MARTIN AM-I MAULER 
SINGLE-SEAT ATTACK BOMBER WHICH IS NOW IN QUANTITY PRODUCTION. 
Named “ Able Mabel ”’ by U.S. naval pilots, the Martin AM-1 Mauler attack bomber is now being 
produced in large numbers. The armament consists of four 20-mm. cannon and the aircraft carries 
a bomb-load of 4000 Ib. The maximum speed is over 350 m.p.h. (d'ving speed over 500 m.p.h.) 
and the aircraft has a range of approximately 2000 miles. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PERFORM- . ¥ ’ 3 
/ 
ANCE : THE GLOSTER METEOR . i , 
TWIN-JET FIGHTER WHICH ah F ' € : 


CLIMBED TO A HEIGHT OF 
74 MILES IN 7} MINUTES. 


It was recently announced that a 
Gloster Meteor fighter powered by 
two S Leuseita Uidenn Beryl 
turbo-jet engines had climbed to a 
height of 39,600 ft. in 7} minutes. 
Later it was disclosed that a year 
ago a de Havilland Vampire 
fighter powered experimentally by 
a Ghost turbo-jet engine had 
reached a height of 40,000 ft. in 
7 mins. 45 secs. Climbs such as 
these have hitherto been possible 
only with rocket-propelled air- 
craft such as the United States 
Bell X-1. 


(RIGHT.) PAYING A_ LAST 
TRIBUTE TO °° ONE WHO 
BROUGHT WEEK BY WEEK 
TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE AN 
OVERFLOWING MEASURE OF 
IRRESISTIBLE LAUGHTER "’ : 
THE VAST CROWD AT THE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
TOMMY HANDLEY AT ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


A memorial service for Tommy 
Handley, the beloved radio 
comedian and creator of “ Itma,”’ 
who died on January 9, was held 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
January 27. Five thousand 
people attended the service, while 
another 2000 listened to loud- 
speakers outside. The address 
was given by Dr. Wand, Bishop 
of London, who referred to 
Tommy Handley’s “ glowing in- 
candescence of drollery,” and 
described him as one whose 
achievement it was to bring week 
by week to millions of people an 
overflowing measure of irresistible 
laughter. Among those present 
was the Director-General of the 
B.B.C., Sir William Haley, and 
Mr. Paling, the Postmaster- 
General. 


ONE OF THE THREE M.T.B.S SELECTED FOR AN EXPERIMENTAL ARCTIC CRUISE A VIEW 
OF MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT 2017 IN THE SOLENT. 
It was recently announced that three British motor torpedo-boats, Nos. 2012, 2016 and 2017, are to carry ALL DRESSED UP FOR A CRUISE WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE: MEMBERS OF THE 
out a cruise within the Arctic Circle to test the ships and equipment in conditions of extreme cold. These : ; at . : . 
‘little ships” displace 120 tons and have a complement of three officers and twenty-one ratings. M.T.B.8s' CREWS WEARING DIFFERENT TYPES OF COLD-WEATHER CLOTHING 
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SC Sw, 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HIS might be called youth week ; 

equally sad, or in the same way. 


The most touching and attractive is “ Bridie Steen,’’ by Anne Crone (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.). 
‘one of the great novels of 
sincere and generous, but likely to put one off. There is 
But if not great, it is a charming, even a lovely book, 


That Lord Dunsany should present it, as “ unforgettable,” 
our time,"’ seems to me a pity: 
a nemesis attached to overpraise. 


with a setting richer than its frail story. 


The scene is Fermanagh, where two races meet but never fuse 


her aunt and uncle on a piece of bogland. 
Bridie’s childhood has a poetic loneliness, like that of Lucy Gray 
on her moor. She is an orphan, and a being apart ; for, incon- 
ceivably, her mother married a Protestant. To Bridie this 
unholy origin is a source of dread; it seems against nature, and 
somehow puts her all wrong with heaven. Not that she has any 
dislike of Protestants, still less contempt. In that country they 
are the people of substance, and they are neighbourly and kind. 
But on certain levels, they are tabu. And Bridie has no chance 
to forget that her sinful mother’ broke the tabu; Aunt Rose 
Anne dins it into her with relentless piety. Were it not for dear 
Uncle James, who, as he says himself, is “ not well up in religion,” 
the cottage would be rather bleak. 

Then Uncle James dies, and Bridie has to go into service. 
With a little Protestant old lady. After the first months of 
grief, she is quite happy in Miss Anderson’s trim domain—till 
one day chance reveals her to a Protestant cousin, who almost 
forcibly bestows her on his Protestant aunt. This is an act of 
self-denial, for Bridie’s grandmother, fierily self-willed and 
outraged by her son's marriage, never would have gone looking 
for her; and William Henry would have been the heir. Bridie 
is dismayed at first by the grim old house, the half-witted 
manservant, the chill aloofness of her welcome ; but once again, 
in time, she makes herself happy. Soon the grandmother is 
ready to eat her, and wants to leave her everything—only she 
must “turn.” A _ horrifying ‘idea to poor Bridie, for whom 
religion has the aspect of a great dread. But William Henry 
loves her. With his support, to gratify him, she could even 
become a Protestant—if she were left alone. But she is not 
left alone. And so the end is tragic. The great beauty of the 
tale is its Ulster scene: the face of nature, the poetry of the 
changing seasons, the different homesteads, each with its 
distinct aura, and the simple kindliness of the human back- 
ground. Bridie, too, is an appealing figure, fragile and yet not 
soft. Most of the others are well drawn, and some very well. 
But they have not enough to do; they are not kept moving. 

“Hunter's Horn,’’ by Peirson Ricks (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.), is 
more vertebrate but less enchanting. Here the theme is young 
love. Conway, out on his beloved swamp one hot afternoon, 
has seen a young girl bathing naked. He is just seventeen. The 
girl turns out to have been. Vonnie Hobson, a_ tenant's 
daughter—not of his class. So he realises from the first that 
she wouldn’t do: wouldn’t do for Tanglewood, for Uncle 
Benjamin, for North Carolina. Still, there could be no harm in 
meeting sometimes. . . . No sooner has the thought occurred to 
him than a zealous go-between starts pushing him on. It is not 
nice to have Aunt Tinzy, the old black charm-seller, mixed up 
in his affairs; yet her suggestions are irgesistible. She brings 
the boy and girl together, easily enough; and though 
Conway really designed no harm, that initial memory does 
the rest. Thenceforth a sense of sin infects all his waking 
hours. He feels unworthy of Tanglewood and false to 
Vonnie, because he knows she must be dropped some time, 
though he is very much in love and sincerely fond of her. 

The solution comes from Vonnie herself. At a local 
dance, to which Conway has taken her against his will and 
with great moral hardihood, she deserts him for a livelier swain 
and stays out all night. Next day she has run away from 
home. So Conway is rid of her—though to his acute distress 
at the time. ‘here are repercussions, scenes of violence at 
Tanglewood, and sinister effects of Aunt Tinzy’s magic ; but 
Conway, with his sense of guilt, contrives to lie low. 
Presently he will get over it, and see it was for the best. 

This snobbish form of happy ending may not quite 
please, but it is toned down in every way: by Conway's 
youth and suffering, and by the fact that his loyalty is to an 
old order—to the Uncle Benjamins who lost their war and 
have to live in the past. Fox-hunting Uncle Benjamin 
may not be quite so grand as he is made out, but at 
least he shows up well beside the vengeful godliness of 
Conway’s father. Aunt Tinzy’s rdle is impressive, and 
the plantation life has a certain charm, 

In “Love in Mildensee,’’ by Naomi Royde-Smith 
(Sampson Low ; 9s. 6d.), local colour tends to displace the 
narrative. We are in a girls’ finishing school, towards the 
end of the 1890's. Annette, who was once a pupil, has 
returned to live in Mildensee until her coming-of-age, and 
the ladies Willt-Finaz deftly acquire her help for nothing, 
part-time. She becomes half-teacher, half-companion to 
les grandes: ethereal, Scottish Lynton, Clara, the little 
German rose, Gaynia, the loutish Russian with the genius 
for making mischief, and Idali, a downtrodden Cinderella, 
obscurely related to ces dames. There are distant, 
innocent affairs with the college boys. There are great 
occasions—the yearly charity bazaar, the Willt-Finaz ball. 
And in the end, crime and tragedy, imposing a lifelong 
burden. But the sights and customs of dear old 
Mildensee are always in the foreground. Though the story is 
very readable, it never builds up. 


it is all sad stories of the young. 


; and Bridie lives with 
Theirs is the only cottage on the bog, and 


THE MICHELANGELO STATUE LENT TO THE USA. 


Wash 





Though not all 


for £400. 


“ DAVID,” SOMETIMES KNOWN AS “ DAVID-APOLLO’ 
MICHELANGELO BUONARROTTI (1475-1564): FROM 
BARGELLO, FLORENCE. 





In ‘‘ White Crocus,’’ by Peter Packer (W. H. Allen ; 8s. 6d.), 
we meet another young delinquent. Certainly Daisy Thorne has 
had a bad start in life. During her father’s absence at the 
front, her mother “ goes gay ""—which means a different man 
every night, with Daisy just behind a screen, wide awake and 
terrified. Then in 1918 Daddy comes home. To make sure that 
he shall never leave again, the enraptured Daisy lets out what 
has been going on. He takes her straight to her grandfather, 
and volunteers for Russia. Next time, his return is followed by a 
new marriage. 


suspect the first wife; no one thinks of Daisy, 
Though one must pity her, one cannot like her at any point. 
but hardly distinguished realism. 


Ambassador to the U 

from Italy to Florence was marked by much ceremonial. 

tion on meant | the U.S. cruiser Grand Canyon at Naples took 
representatives of the Italian Government 

Rome, and on arriving in Norfolk, Virginia, it 

ton, D.C., by a United States naval convoy 

by representatives of the Italian 
of the National Gallery. 


fish pool at Chartwell from the painting by Mr. 
Academy last year. 

Fish of a very different calibre are dealt with in “‘ Where to Fish,” edited by William G. 
Luscombe (The Field ; 18s.). 
vade-mecum shows that more and more fishing waters now belong to clubs and syndicates. 
A valuable guide. 


the presence of 
American Embassy in 
was brought to Washi 
and received at the Nat 1 Gal 
Embassy in Washington and 


Daisy, who made frantic scenes before, is now very good and quiet, and | 
Harry Thorne begins to get anonymous letters. So, in course of time, do his numerous, | 
well-to-do in-laws—obscene letters, charging him with every brand of iniquity. 
till she is revealed by dramatic chance. 
The story has an adequate, 


They all 


K. Joun. ) 
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BIRDS, BEASTS, BEES AND BLUE FISH. 


HEN Lord Harcourt sent eight volumes of John Gould's 
Sotheby's last December, there was such keen bidding that they fetched £460. 

A monograph on humming-birds realised £440, and another on the tropical trogons went 
born in 1804, was the son of one of the gardeners at Windsor Castle. 
He Himself worked in the gardens there for some time, but his great interest was bird-life, 
and in 1827 he was appointed taxidermist to the newly-formed Zoological Society. He 
also had the sense, or good fortune, 
he set out to write and illustrate books on birds, she did most of the drawings for the plates 
and lithographed them, Gould being but a moderate artist. 
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DETAIL OF THE MICHELANGELO STATUE OF DAVID LENT BY THE ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, 


The Italian Government have lent Michela: 
of David, sometimes known as “ David-A: 
United States, and it is now on view in the National Gallery of Art, 
ington, D.C., where it has been 
opening trom the West Sculpture Hall into the Garden Court. 
in time for President Truman's inaugural recep- 
tion held in the te on January 20, was the occasion of a ceremony 
attended by the legis Secretary of State, Mr. Lovett, and the Italian 
ted States, on January 16. The a7 's journey 
Its embarka- 
lace in 
of the 


laced alone in the large ae have been developed ; 


D.C. 


lo’s small marble statue 
lo,”” for exhibition in the 


“ Birds of Australia” to 


to marry a lady who was a clever artist, and when 


All this is necessary to a right 
appreciation of “ Tropical Birds '' (Batsford; 6s. 6d.), for the 
sixteen coloured illustrations are from Gould’s plates. Sacheverell 
Sitwell writes enthusiastically of these brilliantly plumaged 
creatures: birds of paradise, parakeets, the blue-streaked lory, 
the Gouldian finch, the red-breasted cockatoo “ which once lived 
in prodigious quantities in Australia " but which was almost 
wiped out between 1800 and 1860, the red-breasted toucan and 
the New Ireland fruit pigeon, “one of the most splendid and 
beautiful of all the pigeons,’ to mention but a few. Néet.all can 
afford Gould’s original works, but there is much pleasure and 
delight to be had in this selection from them. 

How vastly different the sport, or craft, of bird-watching in 
Britain can be from that which Gould knew in the tropics is 
emphasised by one of the full-page wood-engravings in Hilda 
M. Quick's ‘‘ Marsh and Shore '’ (Cape; 15s.). This shows two 
enthusiasts kneeling and lying prone on the muddy ground while 
a veritable deluge soaks them to the skin: Her happy hunting- 
ground is an extent of marshland adjoining the sea somewhere 
in Cornwall. Here she has studied and drawn the many birds 
that frequent such places : mallard, moorhen, plover, coot ; gull, 
cormorant, curlew, heron; diver, razorbill, grebe, redshank. 

These she describes with an intimacy that can only be the 
outcome of long and careful watching, and her hundred or so 
woodcuts will greatly assist the novice in that difficult problem 
of identification, for many of them depict attitudes which, while 
quaint, are typical. 

Have you ever seen an addax;’a capybara, an onager or a 
zeren? If not, you may be interested to learn that the first is 
an antelope which lives in the desert regions of North Africa, the 
second is the largest rodent in the world, the third is the wild ass 
of the Bible, and the last a tall gazelle whose males develop a 
goitre-like swelling on the neck during the breeding season. 
These facts are derived from ‘ Animal Encyclopedia,’’ by Leo 
Wender (Alien and Unwin; 12s. 6d.), a. dictionary of animals 
which, to quote Mr. Martin Hinton, F.R.S., a former Keeper of 
the Zoological Department of the British Museum, “ seeks to 
give everybody—laymen and scientists—a short and concentrated 
account of the most interesting facts concerning the mammals of 
the world.” We are told that the book is unique and that the 
author spent more than ten years compiling it. 

Hugh Newman, known to thousands. as “ the butterfly man,” 
has produced a butterfly book with a difference. He gives close-up 
photographs of every variety of British butterfly and, in 
juxtaposition, one or more photographs of the type of country 
which is the common haunt of each insect. The result is a 
beautiful series of pictures ranging from the lordly Swallowtail 
and its surroundings on the Norfolk Broads to the rare Mountain 
Ringlet which is to be found only in such high and wild localities 
as the fells of Cumberland, of which those towering above 
Honister Pass provide an apt illustration. ‘ Butterfly 
Haunts '’ (Chapman and Hall; 21s.) has an added value in 
that Mr. Newman says some of our butterflies are becoming 
scarcer each year, due to interference by man in the intensive 
cultivation of the land, the growth of towns and other 
reasons. Already a few species have been listed as needing 
protection if they are to survive. 

R. O. B. Manley is a beekeeper of long experience 
and wide knowledge. Among other things, he knows a 
man, almost crippled by rheumatism, who was cured by a 
course of bee-stings. What is more, in his book, “ Bee 
Keeping in Britain '’ (Faber; 21s.), he gives a photograph 
of the man’s back, taken during treatment. Having seen 
this, many a sufferer would doubtless prefer the rheumatism 
to the cure. While on the subject of stings, Mr. Manley 
knows of no remedy—beyond scraping out ‘the sting as 
quickly as possible, because the poison continues to be 
injected for some time after the sting enters the skin. A 
beekeeper’s troubles are many, and the author does 
not attempt to camouflage them. His is a practical book, 
and no matter whether bees are kept as a hobby only, or as 
a part-time job, or to provide a livelihood, the reader will 
find help and advice in detail. 

Writing of the value of the amateur apiarist, Mr. Manley 
says ‘‘ you may collect stamps, keep Angora rabbits, go in for 
photography or what you Will, but the benefit of your favourite 
recreation-or pursuit, whatever it may be, will be negligible 
so far as the well-being of the country as a whole is con- 
cerned.’” Not all will agree. There may even be aquarists 
who will say that the breeding of goldfish brings trade. 
G. F. Hervey, F.Z.S., and J. Hems, in their book, ‘‘ The 
Goldfish '' (Batchworth Press; 21s.), actually declare that 
the goldfish has lent itself to the progress of science. Scientists 
have discovered a method of testing the efficiency of local 
anesthetics and determining their toxicity by immersing 
goldfish in the solution. Among fishes the goldfish is unique, 
for from the one common ancestor—the goldfish in the big 
glass bowl of childhood days—about 126 breeds of fancy fish 
fantails, veiltails, fish with telescope 
eyes, fish that turn somersaults in the water, fish of almost 
every colour of the rainbow, including one of Oxford blue 
which hails from China—to the chagrin of English breeders 
who are still trying to produce an all-blue fish. What 
Mr. Manley has done for the apiarist, Messrs. Hervey and 
Hems have done for the aquarist. Care and culture, history 
and anatomy are thoroughly discussed, as well as showing 
and transporting, and the making and planting of ponds. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction in colour of the gold- 
Churchill which was hung in the 


This 63rd edition of what may be regarded as the angler’s 


W. R. Catvert. 
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ALEC DUNCAN raises wool in the South Island of New Zealand. 
He hasn’t much to grumble about on wool prices today; but he 
realises that, in the long run, his destiny is in other people’s hands. 
Weaving, dyeing and finishing will determine whether woollen goods 
are chosen by the couturiers, demanded by the public 

Monsanto has evolved new textile chemicals which will have a remark- 
able effect on worsted spinning techniques, and may materially increase 
the value of Britain’s exports of woollen goods. At the same time, 
Monsanto is directly helping Duncan maintain his livelihood, and is 
helping to provide you with the goods you need. Just one more example 
of the way Monsanto is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- 


portance to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem’ 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


8 WATERLOO PLACE «+ LONDON + SWI 





The famous Red Ring returns 
—a decoration won for distinguished conduct in the 
field of endurance and’ safety and, more than that, a 
mark of pride in craftsmanship and of confidence 


in the road performance of ‘‘ the Finest Tyres Made."’ 


Evening Wear for 
SALE or HIRE 


Also shirts, ties, shoes 
and all accessories. 


MOSS BROS 


OF CovEeNT GazoEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
INDIA Tyres are designed and built on a highly Temple Bar 4477 


Wh INDIA TYRES advanced principle—BALANCED CONSTRUC 
y are TION—whereby tread, sidewall and fabric plies AND RRANCHES 
are perfectly co-ordinated so as to give safer 7 ove 4 
; mileage, quiecer running and smoother riding 
the Finest Tyres Made Have INDIA tyres fitted to your present car 
They are the most advanced tyres available 
to-day. In safety and comfort you'll be years 


ahead j 
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History in the Making 


Tue man who ignores the 
experience of the past is like a 
ship without a rudder. The man 
who ignores the possibilities of the 
future is like a ship without a pilot. 
Lloyds Bank has a great history 


and a wealth of experience to 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


x 








give stability to its judgment; but | 


it never allows the flexibility of | 
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its organisation to be impaired by | 


the dead weight of tradition. 
The ocean-going trade of Britain 


has been served by Lloyds Bank 


oe 


for generations. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 





RONEO LTD 


Dear Sirs, 





We are told that you can clean 


up our duplicating methods... 


DUPLICATORS 

STEEL DESKS AND 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 


VISIBLE RECORDS 
FILING SYSTEMS 
FRANKING MACHINES 
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RONEO LTD 
17 Southampton Row 
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“Did you know that” 
No. 10,000 uses SHELL OIL, too ?”’ 


HE FIRST main line diesel electric locomotive, which operates 
f pore heavy load conditions on long trips, is powered by 
the English Electric Company Limited and lubricated with Shell 
Oil. Over two-thirds of the lubricating oil produced in Britain 
comes from the Shell Refineries. The Shell Thornton Research 
Centre in Cheshire is amongst the best equipped in the world. 
That is why Shell Oil means longer life and smoother performance 
for your car, too. Your dealer will help you on all maintenance 
and lubrication problems—visit him frequently. 


LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 


SHELL 
NY! 


—_— 
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HEARING AID 


Entirely new standards of naturalness and clarity in 
long-distance hearing are set up by the Amplivox 
Mode! **K,"’ England's most advanced hearing aid 
that is earning great praise all over the world. 





Single, extremely handsome, unbreakable case, 
slips easily into pocket or can be worn comfortably 

beneath dress. Weighs only 6} ounces. . 

World’s tiniest and most efficient earphone is ONLY 23 GNS. COMPLETE 
almost invisible and supremely comfortable.  [?¢ividuolly fitted and sold under money 


back guorantee. Call for free consul- 
Exclusive “‘Hylo’’ tone-control eliminates back- tation or write for folder ‘B’. 
ground noise. 


AMPLIVOX 


iMIitTeo 
BETTER HEARING MEANS 


AMPLIVOX HOUSE, 
2 Bentinck Street, London, W.! 
(Welbeck 2591) 


HAPPIER LIVING 
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Cambridge, 


a new development 


By electrically spacing congested 
short wavebands, “Bandspread- 
ing” makes tuning of short- 
wave stations as easy as tuning 

the home service. Here is a 


development that will be 
found’ on all receivers 

very shortly and on 

Pye receivers now. 

Ask your Pye dealer 

about the Pye 

19A Set— 

he knows. \ 


CAMBRIDGE 








MADE IN 


i The Centre of Scientific Research 


PYE LIMITED RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE 
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Relax in Luxury 


In our Man’s Shop 
just now you will find 
a series of hand-block 
printed dressing-gowns 
fresh from the Liberty 
mint. They come in 
fine pure wool, or 
foulard silk —so 
convenient for week- 
end packing. Cut with 
an eye to ease, they 
have jetted pockets 
and hand-set collars. 

7 coupons. 

In wool, £10 - 2-7 
In silk, £13 - 10-0 


of Regent Street 
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Chubb locks every room in the hotel 


Famous hotels throughout the world are fitted with Chubb locks. For 
such purposes, experience has shown that no means of security is more 
effective than the Chubb system of differing locks under pass keys and 
master key. The same ingenuity of design and strength of construction 
are to be found in Chubb locks for warehouses, shops, banks, private 
houses for every type of building, in fact, to which protection is vital. 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 40/42 Oxford Street, London,W..1 


CH UBB makes the world’s best LOCKS 
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THE NEW 
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SPARKLET 











Beautiful and distinctive . . in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost... . 


Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
AEE ara OS RTA ENO IO ROR 
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LOOKING BACK AND LOOKING FORWARD 


HOOVER 


LIMITED 


TAKE STOCK 











} IS ONLY seventeen vears ago 
that the Hoover factory was 
opened at Perivale, Middlesex. 
Since then, that factory has grown 
to something like ten times its 
original size. 

In 1946 Hoover opened two new fac- 
tories — at Cambuslang, Scotland, 
for the manufacture of frac- 
tional horse power motors, which 
are providing the power units for 
many types of industrial, domestic, 
agricultural and commercial appli- 
ances, and at High Wycombe, for 
the production of shaded pole 
motors, plastic commutators and 
switches, 


Last October, Hoover opened yet 
another large factory at Merthyr 
Tydfil — this time for making 
electric washing machines. This 
has already been extended. 

These facts are an indication of the 
enormous and rapid expansion 
achieved by an organisation which 
always puts quality first. 

Looking to the future, Hoover are 
confident that their various pro- 
ducts will play an ever-increasing 
part in the nation’s social life and 
economy — by helping the house- 
wife, by helping industry and by 
increasing still further the volume 
of British exports. 











HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at 


Perivale, Middlesex ; Cambuslang, Scotland; Merthyr Tydfil ; 


High Wycombe 





Everyone has someone 


worth saving for 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee @ 








t he AUL-BRITISH 


GIVES 
PERSONALITY 
TO YOUR 
WRITING 4 
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The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 
Welcome Mways-keep it Mandy 
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. .. you are invited to utilise the 
many services provided by the 
Bank. 

Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any of the numerous Branches 


throughout England and Wales. 


National Provincial Bank 
LiMmMititTeo 











Branches: 


PORTSMOUTH 


SOUTHAMPTO 


PLYMOL TH 


HATHAM 





Gieves 


LIMITED 


PAILORS HATTERS HOSTERS 
27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON : W.! 
> Fi Gent 2276 lelegram Vuftis, Piccy, london 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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schweppervescence | 


| lasts the whole drink through | 
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When seats are needed, these Pel Nesting Chairs 


provide everything you could ask for in com 


fort and good looks. But when it’s space yo 
want, they rise so well to the occasion that a 
of floor 


stack of 20 occupies only 5 sq. ft 


space! The high quality steel tubing gives great 
strength with the minimum of weight, make 
for easy handling and a very long hard-wear 
there's a 


But let 


us know your needs and we will tell you how 


ing life Inevitably, these days, 


priority list for Pel Nesting furniture 





soon we can help 


Pe L" NESTING CHAIRS 


feb) MADE BY PEI 


London OfF ts Henrietta Place 


OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


A © PRODUCT 
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WINTER AT 


CANNES 
iP a~ » 
F f be ‘ SEASON: DECEMBER to MAY 

M ‘1 maou C7 Mcceires ue Festivities a Minas 


at the 





Joan has a reputation for being socially correct. She knows that CASINO MUNICIP AL 
~ . fe EN 1 l 1 f 


her notepaper carries with it her own individuality, so she 
makes sure that it looks good, FEBRUARY 

Operatic Season Classical Concerts 
; Mimosa Feétes—International Regattas 
£ for your address to suit your own personality, Spectacular Galas at the Ambassadeurs 
and have it die-stamped on your stationery in the colour you 
like best. 

Make sure that YOUR letters create a good impression when 
they are opened, Ask TO-DAY how little this very important ALL SPORTS IN THE SUNSHINE 


service costs, TWO 18-HOLE GOLF COURSES 


(Mougins and Mandelieu) 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


All in beautiful secluded surroundings 
1foo BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


At any W. H, Smith & Son’s branch you, too, can choose a 


style of letterin 


MARCH and APRIL 
Ballet—International Musical Weeks 


THE BEST HOTELS ON THE RIVIERA 


Information: apply Syndicat d’Initiative, Cannes 
































By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To HM King George Vi 






Grcomparable 
Gordons 


Stands Suy'weme 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; Half-bottle 16/11 U.K. only 
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